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8 now 
on Friday, not expressly for that purpose, butin which the 
question was incidentally started, whether it would not be expe- 
An Extra Report on Saturday Evening, announced the Ar- } dient for the bankers also, in the advances to those who keep ac- 
rival of the H. C. Ship Cotpstream, Captain Stephens, from counts with them, to reduce the rate of interest. The majority, 
London the 16th of July, and the Cape the 17th of October. At : We understand, were opposed to this concession, particularly 
the time of our Paper going to Press on Saturday night, no List : 3% it was found, on inquiring for precedents, that io the year 
of Passengers or pyblic intelligence had been received. We ; 1773, when the Bank discounted at four per cent. private bank- 
therefore occupy our present Sheets as originally intended, and ; ers still continued to charge five percent. on their advances. 
should any thing transpire of sofficient interest to demand an The meeting, however, as we are informed, separated without com- 
Extra, we shall not fail to issue one for the information of our : tug to any decision, and without fixing any period for further 
Readers. discussion. The reduction of discounts by the Bank has already 
Lydon, June 24, 1822.—On Saturday, at 2 o'clock, his } Produced arise in the value of land, and of leasehold property. 


P . S i This was perceptible in the sales at she Auction-mart on Friday ; 
mnie: a Court at his Palace in Pail-mall, which was and we understand that some of the auctioncers have, in conse- 


quence, received instructions to delay the disposal of much of 
The Lord Chancellor, the Lord Privy Seal, the Secretary of : thatspecies of property intended for public auction.” 

State for the Home Department, the first Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the President of the Board of Control, the Master 
of the Mint, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, the 
Groom of the Stole, the Comptroller of the Household, &c. 


His Majesty held a Privy Council, at which Mr, Buller 
attended as clerk. The council sat but a short time. 


Politics cf Europe. 
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West India Station.—-Saturday morning the Trisune frigate, 
Capt. N. L. Willoughby, C. B. arrived from the West India station, 
to be puid off, having been nearly four years in commission. She 
lost about 60 men and oflicers in the West Indies by fever. Lieut, 
Murray, Mr. Dunlop, surgeon, two assistant surgeons, the Rev, 
J. Luby, chaplain, the gunner and carpenter, died on the Spanish 
Main; 2¢ menand officers only having escaped the contagion of 
fever out of the whole of the crew. She sailed from Jamaica 22d 
April, and from Havannah 13th May, and has brought a freight of 
600,000 dollars and 200 bales of cochineal, for merchants. We 
learn by the Trinune, that the Spanish Royalist troops still maine 
tain themselves in garrison, in the isolated citadel of Vera Cruz, 
which fort comprises all that Old Spain now holds of what she 
once proadly called “ The Indies.” The remainder of the Royale 
ist troops have concentrated at the Havannah, in which city and 
its dependencies several thousand European soldiers are in arms ; 
notwithstanding which force, a daily rising of the Blacks was ex- 
pected ; indeed, recently, three large estates had revolted against 
their masters, and secretly small bodies of troops were marched 
into the interior, with a view of pursuing the ran-away negroes, 
the Spanish aatherities not being willing openly to acknowledge 
the danger. It was uncertain what power would be invoked to 
protect theisland of Cuba in case of a revolution, the Americans 
and the English were equally certain their assistance would be 
required. The island of Cuba had been very healthy ; but Jamai- 
ca had been sickly during the winter; the 33d Regiment suffered 
much immediately on its arrival from England.— Hampshire Tele- 
graph, 

Havannah.—By the Trisune frigate, letters dated the 10th 
of May, have been received from Havannah. An order had been 
issued by Gen, Davila, who commands the remnant of the Roy- 
alists in the Castle of St. Juan de Ulloa, prohibiting to all 
foreign merchant vessels entrance to the harbour of Vera Cruz. 
; As the castle completely commands the harbour, the General 
can ensure the fulfilment of his own order. Itis supposed to 
have originated at Madrid, and that it will not be withdrawn 
without new orders from the Spanish Government. This will, 
however, only compel the foreign traders to seek entry at the 
port of Tampico, which may be effected without molestation. 
The trade with Mexico is, however, described at present as by 
no means lucrative. The same vessel has also brought letters 
from Jamaica, which are dated only in the latter end of April, the 
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His Majesty gave audiences to the Earl of Harrowby, the 
Lord Chancellor, Mr. Pecl, and Lord Maryborough. 


Lord St. Helens and Sir Wm. Keppel were the Lord and 
Groom in Waiting. The Court broke up soon after four o’clock. 


Police of the Metropolis.—The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the 
state of the police of the metropolis has been printed. Among 
other suggestions it recommends that the Secretary of State be 
authorized to sanction an additiona! payment of any officer who 
may be severely wounded in the performance of his duty, and to 
grant a retiring a!iowance when any officer may be completely 
disabled by bodily injury, or worn out by length of service; 
and also to attach to each office one head-constable, at a salary 
of three guineas per week without emoluments: sach officer to 
be selected from the most deserving of those at present employ- 
ed. With respect to fairs held in London and its vicinity, and 
the practice of bullock hunting, it proposes to empower any two 
magistrates, who shall have reason to think a fair entirely illegal, 
or continued beyond its legal duration, to summon the owner or 
eccupier of the ground whereon it is held, to appear at a petty 
session of the magistrates of the division, and show his title to 
hold such fair ; and in case he shall not satisfy them, they shall 
be enabled to declare such fair illegal, and require the peace- 
officers to remove all articles from the ground, and take all per- 
sons in custody concerned therein who still continue sach fair 
after notice given of its illegality. On the subject of bullock- 
bunting, the committee recommend that the penalty, now 20s. be 
increased to 40s. for a first offence, and 5/. for a second offence. 
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Reduction of Discounts by the Bank.—A Sunday Paper on the 
subject of, the reduction of discounts by the Bank, says—‘ By 
the bankers, and other capitalists who make a direct traffic of 
money, the measure appears to be viewed with some degree of 
apprebension. A meeting of the priacipal bankers took place 
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Trrnvune having touched last at Havannah. Still, owing to the 
de.ay of the packet, they are the latest dates that have reached 
us frow that island. The only news they bring is a corrobora- 
tion of the report that Lord Cochrane had been joined by three 
Spraish frigates in the Pacific, which, in conjunction with the 
other ships of his squadron, had assisted to transport a large 
bovy of troops from Panama to Esmeraldas, a. port in the Paci- 
fic, for the purpose of intercepting General Murgeon in his re- 
treat from Quito, The voluntary junction of the Spanish frigates, 
however, appears so extraordinary, that we ought still to wait for 
further confirmation before it is wholly credited. 


Rio Janeiro.—By the brig Horwnny, which touched at 
Falmouth on her way to Hamburgh, advices have been received 
from Rio Janeiro, dated April G. By them it appears that the 
Prince Regent had sect out on an excursion to the province of 
Minas Geracs, This journey, no doubt, has a political object, 
and we were before aware that it was in agitation. The province 
of Minas is one of the most populous and rich in the Brazils, and 
it is of the greatest importance to the views at present entertain- 
ed in the capital, that it should coalesce and make common cause 
with the rest, which hitherto it has evinced no disposition to do, 
The novelty of one of the Royal Family going to such a distance 
in the interior, and the influence he would carry with him, were 
expected to preduce some change in the minds of the inbabi- 
tants, 


Jersey.— We are happy to state, that his Majesty’s sloop 
Fry, Captain George Tyler, has returned from Jersey, whither 
she was sent to make an amicable settlement of a dispute which 
had arisen between the French and English oyster fishermen, as 
to the right of the English boats to fish on the banks stretching 
from Cape Rozel to the rocks called the Minquais, between one 
and three leagues from the French coast, which oyster beds 
they discovered in 1797. The right has been admitted, by which 
the fishery will again become open for the supply of our markets 
in September next. During four months of the year these fish- 
eries occupy 300 fishing smacks and nearly 2,000 British seamen. 
— Hampshire Telegraph. 

Mr. Mathews.—Mr. Mathews took leave of his audience 
on Saturday evening, with the following address :— 


** Ladies and Gentlemen,—My task ef the evening being fi- 
nished, it now only remains for me to bid you farewell. This is 
the last time, for many months to come, that I shall have the ho- 
nour and pleasure of appearing before you. I would fain make 
you merry at parting, but I feel it impossible to leave such kind 
friends, even for a time, without a sensation here that prohibits 
an attempt at a mirthful leave-taking, That I may not, therefore, 
throw the same cloud over you which at this moment overshadows 
me, U will merely entreat that you will not forget mein my ab- 
sence, and I believe that, though the Atlantic must part us, it is 
utterly impossible that I can ever forget how deeply Lamindebted 
to your flattering and uuwearied patronage. I trust to been abled to 
bring back a new budget for your amusement; and all my pow- 
ers of observation shall be rowsed to their utmost, to collect such 
materials in my travels as sball prove that I have not absented 
myself from your smiles in vain.” 


Argyll-rooms,—Miss Paton's concert took place at these 
rooms on Friday night, and was wellattended. In the course of 
the evening, she sang several airs in a manner which evinced con- 
siderable improvement of late. Her execution has become more 
perfect, and her voice seems to have acquired additional flexibility 
and richness, These advantages were very perceptible when she 
was executing Italian music ; butitisin that of her native country 
that she excels. The style ia which she gave M'Neil’s ballad 
“Mary of Castle Cary” was the very finest and most spirited that 
could be imagined, and its effectupon the audience was such as 
to call forth an enthusiasticencore. Atrio by her and her two 
youuger sisters, one of them quite a child, was also encored; as 
was ber duet with Mrs. Salmon, “ Sa !’Aria.” Me. Braham’s and 
Mrs. Salmon’s delightful Singing received the applause it merited; 
and Miss M. Tree’s song, “ Bid me discourse,” wasencored. The 


other performers also contributed materially to the evening’s en- 
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tertainment. Lady Anne Hamilton and Mr. William Austin oc- 
cupied a box at the end of the room. 


The Licensing System.—There is an old established tavern, 
hitherto we believe of very good repute, called “The Army and 
Navy Coilcee-house,” near the bottom of St, Martin’s-lane, which 
a short time ogo was shut up, in consequence of the failure in 
business of the then Ivud!ord. A Mr, Jaggers, who had been 
long in the trade, determined to try his fortune in it, and he pur- 
chased, the lease, fixts res, &c., and having expended some moncy 


in fitting up and iviproving the house, he opened it, and in duc 
time made application to the licensing magistrates of St. Martin’s 
parish, of whom Sir Richard Birnie is one, to have the license 


transferred from the formcr holder of it to himself. To his as- 
tonishment, bowever, the application met with a peremptory re- 
fusal on the part of the magistrates to transfer the license at all, 
and for that refusal no reason was assigned. The fact being com- 
municated to the solicitor, who on behalf of the body of Licens- 
ed Victuallers of London, are watching the bill nowin progress 
through the House of Commons, for the better regulation of the 
licensing system, one of them, Mr. Goddard, waited upon Sir 
Richard Birnie, by whem be was received with much politeness, 
Mr. Goddard opened his mission by informing Sir Richard that 
he calied upon him in order to know from himself if he refused, 
and if he still persisted in his refusal, to grant the transfer li- 
cense to Mr. Jaggers, of the Army and Navy Coffee-house? Sir 
Richard Birnic replied in the affirmative. Mr. Goddard.—I have 
another question which I think it my duty to put, and I wish to 
do it quite respectfully, L assure you. Do you give any rea- 
sonfor refusiag the License? Sir R. Birnie—No; I do not, 
Mr. Goddard.—Then am I to understand, Sir Richard, that 
you refase to grant this license, and that you do not choose to 
give any reason why you refuse it? Sir R. Birnie.—I shall not 
answer that question, Mr, Goddard.—I am bound to tell you it 
will be my duty to communicate this to the Committee. Sir R. 
Birnie.—You are perfectly at liberty to communicate what you 
please to the Committee. Here the colloquy ended, and Mr, 
Goddard withdrew. The house remains closed. 


Distress in Ircland.— Extracts from the Report of the Com- 
mittee. —City of London Tavern, June 20.—It is well known that 
potatoes constitute the chief support of the peasantry of Ireland, 
The Committee, therefore, have promptly despatehed potatoes 
in large quantities for seed, for the next year’s food. The sum 
of 61,300!., being about two-thirds of 92,2631, 18s. 1d., the whole 
amount of contributions received, has been sent in upwards of 
330 remittances, to different districts of Ireland in which dis- 
tress is most prevalent. To enable the ministers of religien to 
exercise that beneficence which so becomes the religion they 
profess, the farther sum of 3,400]. has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Bishops, both Protestant and Catholic; and in all 
places to which assistance has been seut to prevent absolute 
starvation, the Protestant clergy and the Catholic priest have 
united with the resident gentlemen to form local committees, 
But the months of July and August will, they doubt not, present 
accumulated horrors, and call for very large additional supplies, 


The months of July and August may be said to assail the 
committee with fearful apprehension; willingly would they make 
reserve for these months, which will, it is expected, resound 
with appalling crics from the dying peasantry of Ireland. This, 
however, in the present state of the funds, is impossible; for the 
pressing solicitations still received by every post claim instant 
attention and daily remittances, 


On the other hand, the Committee feels that it may confi- 
dently rely on the results which wiil inevitably be produced by 
the “King’s Letter,” graciously issued to the clergy of Great 
Britain, to urge them to plead with, and collect from, their res- 
pective congregations, donations to their fellow-subjects in the 
most abject state of poverty and distress: the Committee look 
up to him in whesé hands are the hearts of all men, that he will 
be pleased to incline them to assist the needy in their extremity, 
They cannot doubt the exertions which will be made when the 
sufferings of Ireland shall be more known—fully known they 
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can scarcely be. 


whatever denomination; and they rely with confidence on the re- 
petition of that generos''y which heretofore rescued a considera- 
ble part of the German population from the ruinous cffeets of de- 
soluiing war, 


In this view they present to the public some extracts of 
letters, addressed tothe committee from persons of respectability, 
and which are but specimens of a multitade which the committee 
are daily recciving. 

From Bantry.—There are by the last returns over 7,000 per- 
sons totally dependent on a fund of 5531., including the 300l. we 
have received from your benevolent society; and three months 
mast clapse before any of these will be enabled effectually to pro- 
vide for themselves. Ina population of 16,250 (comprehending 
the town and barony), this is a fearful number of famishing 
paupers. 


It being totally impossible to minister to the wants of all, 
scenes of the most agonizing distress are every day taking place, 
which we have not the means to remedy. 


The unfortunate pride of the people, too, adds not a little 
to the calamity : one woman, with three children, died of actual 
starvation; they were nearly a week without sustenance, and 
the woman ashamed to make her case known—before assistance 
could be administered they were all found lifeless together. 


Many are seen to faint through mere exhaustion during the 
necessary delay that occurs in administering food, and it is the 
opinion of many of the committee, that were it not for the bene- 
volent aid of the British public, the local subscriptions would 
be hardly sufficient to purchase coffins for those who would die 
of mere want. 


The typhus fever and dysentery are also prevailing rapidly, 
and, as far as this world is concerned, the victims of either must 
be pronounced comparatively happy. 


From Killarney.—I will venture to say, that no case, however 
melancholy, that has come to the knowledge of the London Com- 
mittee, can in any particular surpass the actual misery and 
wretcheduness of the residents of Ibrickane and the adjoining ba- 
rony. To prolong a miserable existence they have been com- 
pelled, for sonfe months past, to support themselves on rock weed, 
limpets, and the tops of nettles. Hundreds I have daily wit- 
nessed flocking to the sea-side to collect a scanty meal. It is 
scarcely possible to convey to you an idea of their actual suffer- 
ings and privations: humanity shudders on viewing their pale 
and sickly forms, worn away by disease and famine. In some of 
the wretched hovels may be seen the father and mother of a fami- 
ly lying downinthe last stage of a fever, surrounded by their 
starved and half naked children, with no support beyond the ca- 
sual pittance bestowed by the charity of theirunfortunate neigh- 
bour, whose condition, with the exception of sickness, is no way 
superior. 

From Galway.—I am not able, I have not language, to de- 
scribe the deplorable state to which this wretched people are 
reduced, many of them subsisting solely on a weed gathered on 
the sca-shore, and carried many mileson their backs; perhaps 
so far as 20 or 25 miles: this but barely smpports existence; but 
for that what will man not do? what labour will not a parent 
undergo to still the piercing cries of his famishing children, look- 
ing to him and calling on him to preserve that existence he was 
the cause of giving? 


There are no resident gentry in that parish. Tam the only 
Janded proprietor who ever at all visits it; and being attached 
to the country, I sometimes spend a few days, occasionally, at 
a lodge I have in the mountains; it has no Protestant clergyman 
resident, nor a resident Protestant except myself, but the parish 
priest is a worthy respectable gentleman; he and I have called 
a meeting of the most respectable of the inbabitanis, but such is 
the want of money, that we could not get 10). to this I shall acd 
501, but what is that to support 4,000 distressed beings, -until 
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The Committee have equal confidence in the 4 the harvest? [ have been requested by the mecting to act as se~ 
success of this plea, when urged by the ministers of religion of 


cretary, and to make this appeal to your bencvolent committee, 
which I sincerely hope may not be without effect. 


From Clifden.—To his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam,—My 
Lord,—I had the honour and pleasure of receiving your Grace's 
letter, enclosing a letter from the Liverpool Comu:ttee, with a 
donation of 501, for the relief of our starving neighbours. It was 
very kind and good, but it will not do; effectual relief has not 
been given in time; public works and universal employment 
have been too long delayed. One poor creature, who was em- 
ployed by me last week to amuse, but not to fatigue, himself at 
the repairing of roads, was at work on Saturday evening ; fasted, 
I am afraid, yesterday (Sunday); got up this morning (Monday) 
to work, not from bed (for bed he bad none), butfrom the ground, 
on which he slept without bed-clothes in his daily rags: he said 
he felt languid and sleepy ; he was in fact getting worse ; he lay 
down again on the ground, and dicd! Four died in Boffin; and 
if swelled limbs, pale looks, sunken cheeks, and hollow eyes, 
are the harbingers of death, the work of death will soon be very 
rapid in thisceuntry. Ihave often seen scarcity and dearness of 
provisions, but I never had an idea of famine until now. 


From Covk.—Our means are so limited, and our claims so 
extensive, that the most calamitous consequences may be appre- 
hended, if the immediate attention of the benevolent is not direct- 
ed to this quarter. Itisno uncommon occurrence to sce the 
unfortunate individuals faint with hanger while waiting to obtain 
tickets, and many devour their small pittance before they 
reach theirhomes. To extend relief effectually to this barony, 
we require atleast ten to twelve tons of meal per week, Much to 
the credit of the people of this country, they have ‘betrayed no 
symptom of disturbance, and have hitherto borne their privations 
with patience and submission. 


Having thus extracted from the correspondence specimens 
of the relations with which the Committee are daily oppressed, 
and which they have to compare, and between which they have 
also to decide forthe equitable distribution of the relicf which 
they have (they wish they could say the unmixed gratification) to 
divide among the miserable, they are compelled strenuously 
to urge upon the ministers of religion—uapon all congregations 
assembled for the worship of the Most High God—upon those 
whom be has blessed with the means—that they be liberal, 
prompt, solicitous with others, now, while yet life exists, to be- 
stow that which in a short time it will be too late to give for the 
rescue of the uohappy sufferers from death. 


Some benevolent ladies of distinction have formed a plan 
for supplying the peasantry of Ireland with articles of clothing, 
and for co-operating with aad exciting similar benevolent exer- 
tions in that country, Such is their deplorable condition, that the 
Committee have reason to believe numbers of those unfortunate 
creatures have been obliged to sell their clothing to provide food, 
and that they will be destitute of clothing in the ensuiug winter. 
This mede of relief has been suggested to the Committee, and 
they very earnestly recommend it to the consideration and good 
feelings of the ladies of the United kingdom, 


Other ladies have become the receivers of the smal! donati- 
ens of the circle in which they reside, and by attention to encou- 
rage the humble, yet warm, benevolence of the more favoured 
though still humble classes of society—always forward to do good 
according to their ability—bave been the means of collecting 
sums, which, in the aggregate, have aided the funds of the Com- 
mittee, and gratified it with the means of rendering more decisive 
benefit to the sadly suffering peasantry of the sister kingdom, 


Drury- Lane Theatre. —On Saturday, (Jane 22) pursuant to ad- 
vertisement, a public meeting of the preprietors of this theatre 
took place in the Saloon, for the purpose of receiving a statement 
of the affairs of the theatre. Mr. Calcraft, having been called to 
the chair, stated to the meeting the object for which they had 
been called together, He held in bis hand, he said, a statement 


‘ of the accouuts, drawn up by their auditor, Mr, Oakley, which 
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he had no doubt woald prove satisfactory. It had already receiv- 
ed the approbation of the general committee. He had the plea- 
sure of being able to inform them, that the income of the thea- 
tre had been regularly paid by Mr. Elliston, whom he begged to 
mention to them with great commendation. He begged to state that 
Mr. Elliston had not only paid their rent of 10,200/. but, in conse- 
quence of the extra nights on which the theatre had been opened, 
they had now in the hands of their bankers the sum of 1,100/. for 
the free renters; so that he had actually paid, during the last sea- 
son, 11,3002. When they came to reflect upon the previous cir- 
cumstances of the concern, they could not but consider this as an 
extraordinary change in theatrical matters. They had, in addition 
to this, realized the other part of their income from houses aud 
offices. There was a law charge of 280/.; but this, under the pe- 
culiar circamstances ander which it had heen incurred, must be 
considered rather as a gain than a loss. Daring the three years 
that the committee had held the management of their affairs. they 
Were engaged only in one law suit, and in that they were success- 
ful. Though it cost money, as every law suit must, still the re- 
sult was advantageous, Having thus stated the income and 
expenditure, he did not know that there was any thing more to 
be said on that subject, except that the utmost expectations of 
the committee had been fulfilled. They had got rid of debt 
moch more rapidly than they calculated on, and there was 
every prospect that they would ultimately realize the whole of 
their property. He thought it right to state, that Mr. Elliston 
intended to make great alterations, and introduce further em- 
bellishments in the theatre, during the recess, which, added 
to the indastrious efforts he was making to improve the com- 
pany, would render it as attractive as it ever had been in 
the annals of theatrical histery. As far as such property was 
concerned, nothiag could be more promising or more cheering. 
They would recollect that so short a time back as three vears, the 
house was filled with execution, and laboured under embarrass- 
ments of every kind, Since that period they had repaid 75/. per 
cent, instalments on their debts; and if they had not realized 
all that they owed, they had the most favoarable prospects before 
them. To show more clearly the situation of their affairs, he would 
state how the concern stood in 1819, and at the present time, 
When the committee undertook the affairs of the company in the 
year 1819, they found a debt apon the concern of 92,4041. which 
debt was in July last reduced to 45,9391. since which period 
the sum of 11,9731, had been discharged, reducing the present 
amount of debt to 33,9651. They had therefore paid off daring 
this year, 11,9761.—much beyond what they expected. They 
had been called upon to pay 2,000!. for a liea upon the thea- 
tre, which they did not anticipate; but which, upon looking 
into the terms of the engagement, was found perfectly jast. 
On this account, the balance into the banker's hands did not ap- 
pear so great as it would otherwise have been: but as it was so 
mach debt paid off, it might be fairly added to the amount of 
their profits. Agreeably to the stipulations held out to the sub- 
scribers to the loan, the sum of 4,3511. was to be paid to 
them in the course of the next year. The committee having al- 
ready paid three instalments of 25]. per cent. each with interest, 
up to January last, they had therefore fulfilled their engagement 
in a great measure, so that no more than 3,400. remained due. 
The next part of the plan, that of setting aside the nizhtly re- 
ceipts for the new renters, had been fully acted apon, The only 
incumbranee, therefore, that remained, was 24,416]. due to the 
bond-holders, and 5,200!. to claimants, which, in all probability, 
would not be called for, and which, if it shenld, they would be 
perfectly ready to pay. The eommittee confidently calculated 
that they would be able to discharge the whole of the debt within 
the time mentioned in the several reports made to the proprietors. 
From these circumstances, the meeting would perceive that the 
committee had fully realized the scheme held out three years 
back to the public. The new renters might have the 1,1001. paid 
for extra nights, whenever they pleased to call for it. He would 
not trespass longer on their attention, but merely to repeat that 
their prospects were much better than any person, a short time 
back could venture to hope. From the panctnality and great at- 


tention of Mr, Elliston, he formed the most sanguine expectations 
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: that they would be able to realize every thing held out to the 


proprictors, 

After appointing the auditor and committee, and doing some 
other important business, the meeting broke up. 

Spanish Papers.—Yesterday afternoon we were kindly favour~ 
ed with some Spanish Papers brought out by the Portuguese 
Ship Resotution, which left Lisbon on the Ist of August, bat 


: the lateness of the hour at which they came into our hands prevents 
: us from doing more than merely glaacing at their contents. 


There seems to have been a terrible convulsion at Madrid ia 


the night between the 6th and 7th of July; but the impassioned 


language in which it is described renders it difficult to collect the 
naked facts. The SPECTATOR says: 


“The melancholy occurrences of which this capital was the 
theatre yesterday, ought to have blasted even the last hopes of 
the enemies of liberty ia their nefarious projects, Four battalions 
of the roval guard which in March 1820 not only swore before the 
God of Armies to guard and defend the constitution of the Spa- 
nish Monarchy, but contributed to its establishment at Madrid, 


> abandoned un the night of the first July their quarters and their 
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posts ; and proceeded to take up a position in the (Pardo) whence 
they meditated marching against the capital, attacking the nation- 
al militia in the most treachérous and perfidious manner under 
the favor of the clond of night, with the revolationary cries of 
“ Live ths King—Death to the Constitution.” The heroic valor 
of the gallant Militia and troops of the garrison, frustrated the mae 
lignant and atrocious designs of those miserable traitors, and the 
liberty of Spain was coufirmed ina single hour of combat. This 
triamph of Liberty against Despotism must have filled the hearts 
of all lovers of their country with rapture ; but this pleasure is em- 
bittered by the sad and lamentable circumstance of Spanish blood 
having been shed by Spaniards. 


“Ifthe Monster or Monsters who originated such horrors 
had heard yesterday the cries of the wounded, the groans of the 
dying, the wailing of widows and orphans, reduced to despair by 
the death of those even who after having heretofore given so 
many days of glory to their country, have perished covered with 
ignominy and disgrace, the last accents thai met their ears being 
the execrations of their countrymen whom they parposed treacher- 
ously to massacre ;—if the Monster or Monsters,(we repeat it) 
the authors of so many calamities, had been present at these 
horrible scenes and survived them—we might have well said that 
they exceeded ia tyranny and blackness of soul the Nero’s and 
Caligala’s.” 

We here stop our translation to observe that the above evie 
dently points to Royalty, as being implicated in the insurrection. 
The writer goes onto recommend as the best way to prevent the 
recurrence of such disasters, that the Palace should be purged of 
evil counsellors, and the throne surrounded by men who possess 
the confidence of the nation. 


Another paper (Nuevo Diario pe Maprip) says—“ The 
more we examine the events of the night between the 6th and 
7th instant, we meet with fresh reason for wonder and admir- 
atiov. Since it appears impossible that we should have been say- 
ed, and yet we are in fact safe.—The circumstances were 
emergent; the remedies adopted were powerful ; the hostile 
combination vast and widely ramified, and the position of the 
good so delicate that the result which we have seen, was out of 
the common order of things— 

“The following anecdote is narrated as of andoubted aa- 
thenticity: On the night of the 6th (of July) the Colonel of the 
Infant Don Carlos, (foreseeing that there was forming in the Pae 
lace a plot against Liberty and its Defenders), sent one of his at- 
tendants to the Palace to gain admittance ander some pretext to 
General Morillo; and rescae him from the danger which threat- 
ened him. The General was not there, having probably had a 
presentiment of the same evils; and when this Officer who went 
in quest of him, wished to go away, he was detained by the same 
persons who were then watching the moment to slaughter so 
many yictims on the altars of Despotism,”—Hurkaru. 
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Emypcrial Parliament. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, FRIDAY. JUNE 21, 1822. 





The Duke of GRAFTON pre-ented several petitions against the 
corn importation bill from different parts «f the county ef Suffolk. 





CATHOLIC PEFRS’ BILL. 

Lord HOLLAND rose to present a petition from a body distingnish- 
ed for its attachment to the free principles of the constitution of the 
country, and its constant support of religions aud civil liberty---he meant 
the corporation of Nottingham ; and he would take ihe liberty of calling 
their lordships’ particular attention to this petition, as it eqnally claim- 
ed consideration on acconnt of the important body from which it came, 
and the liberal sentiments which it expressed, Thei> lordships well knew 
that the corporation of Nottingham had been at the Revolation forward 
in their opposition tothe Povish religion, and in their resictance to the 
tyranny of James TI. The persons, however, who approved of what their 
ancestors had then done for the security of liberty, were now anxious for 
the repeal of those restrictions which, in the then state of the country, it 
was thought necessary toimpese, They now thonght that lows enacting 
pains and penalties shonld no longer be maintained when the necessity 
of such severe enactments had ceased. They were therefore desirous of 
seeing their Roman Catholic countrymen in the enjoyment of the same 
freedom as themselves. He considered it the more necessary to advert 
to the sentiments of the petitioners, in consequence of what had fallen 
from a noble duke (the Duke of Newcastle) a few days ago, on present- 
ingsome petitions from the same part of the country in opposition to the 
bill. The noble duke then stated, that a general alarm prevailed in that 
part of the country, in consequence of the bill for restoring Catholic peers 
to their right of sitting in that honse, Now the corporatien from which 
the present petition came bad often been acensed of showing too much 
complaisauce to popular opinion---of joining too readily in any popular 
clamour. -Tt avpeared, however, from the petition which he had the 
honour to present, either that the corporation of Nottingham had too 
much independence and firmness to be influenced by popular opinion, 
contrary to their own judgment, or that the sentiments of the people in 
that part of the country were not what the noble lord had represented 
them to be. 


The petition, which prayed that the bill might pass, was read by 
the clerk, and laid on the table. 


The Earl of ALBEMARLE presented a petition from the parish of 
Clerkenwell also, praying that the bill for allowing Catholic peers to sit 
in that house might pass into a law. 


A considerable namber ef petitions were presented against the bill, 
from different places and persons by Lord Kenyon. the Duke of Mon- 
Trose, Lord SHAFTe<Bury, &c. Several of these petitions purported to 
be from Protestaut dissenters, and one was. as we nnderstood, from Mr. 
Huntington, the son of the preacher of that name. 


Earl GREY, on one of the above petitions being presented, rose, 
not, as he said, tooppose the receiving of snch petitions, but to point 
out the very little weight which conld be attached to them, as none of 
them came from onblic bodies, or had been agreed toat any public meet- 
ing, but were all signed in a private and secret manner. 


Lord REDESDALE thoncht that the observation of the noble 
earl, instead ef being an objection, was a recommendation to the 
petitions. They were more cotitled to consideration than ‘if they had 
been carried amidst the clamonr of a public meeting. ; 


Earl GREY could not agree with the noble aud learned lord in his 
preference. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR concurred with his noble and learned 
friend in giving preference to petitions privately signed, as he conceived 
there was no opportunity for deliberation amidst the confusiou of public 
meetings. 


The tonnage daty and assessed taxes’ bill passed throngh committees. 
ORDER OF THE DAY FOR THE SECOND READING OF THE 
CATHOLIC PEERS’ BILL. 


The Duke of PORTLAND rose to move the second reading of this 
bill. Ia doing this he could not refain from :emiading their lordships of 
what had been the state of Roman Catholic peers before the acts which 
the present bill proposed to repeal had passed They would recollect 
that an act which passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth had excladed 
Roman Catholic members fromthe Heuse of Commons. At this early 
period of the Reformation, when plots were supposed to exist against the 
new religion, it was not thought necessary to exclude Catholic peers 
from the House of Peers. In the reign of Charles If., when the country 
was alarmed with charges of conspiracy, an act passed by which Catholic 
peors were excluded from their seats. This act of the 30th of Charles 
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jovment of the Roval favour. 


If. was afterwards repealed, and that of the Ist of William and Mary snb- 
stituted in its stead: but if a jealousy of Roman Catholics was necessary 
in those times, it conld not be contended that the same jealousy ought 
to exist now. At any rate, the jealousy ought not tobe greater now 
than it was in the reign of Elizabeth, while the power of the Charch of 
Rome was in fail vigour. The noble duke quoted the act of Queen Eliza. 
beth, which stated that her Majesty bad confidence in the Lords of Par- 
liament, and therefore that the act was not made to extend to them. 
Thus, the law continued allowing Catholic peers to sit in Parliament till 
the 30th of Charles II. During the whole period it never was object- 
ed to them that they acted in any manner hostile to the established reli- 
gion. He could not, therefore, conjecture what reasons were to be 
urged against the present bill, and consequently could not be ex- 
pected to answer them. In the time of Charles IT. the jealousy and 
fears which prevailed afforded some pretence for the exclusion, and 
as the Revolution the state of the country also afforded a ground for 
that measure; but where could any pretext be found now? Parlia- 
ment had within the last 25 years repeatedly suspended the habeas 
corpus act; but had the Roman Catholics any connexion with these suse 
pensions? Was it ever alleged as a reason for any of them, that 
there existed any plot for placing a Popish prince onthe throne? 
It was incumbent on those who opposed the bill, to show that some dan. 
ger was to be apprehended from Roman Catholic peers sitting in that 
house. If this was not done, their lordships were bound to agree to a 
measure which only restored those peers to their rights. The noble 
duke concluded by moving, that this bill be now read a second time, 


Lord COLCHESTER opposed the bill, but as his lordship spoke 
from the cross benches, with his back to the bar, and in alow tone of 
voice, few of his observations could be distinctly heard. He began 
by enmplimenting the noble mover. The measure, he said, which 
the bilPproposed to reverse, stood upon the grounds of policy and legis. 
lation which had been adopted at a period long antecedent to the Re- 
volution. At that period, however, the Roman Catholics were finally 
excluded from parliament. That this wasa principle of the Revoiution, 
was apparent from the declaration of the Prince of Orange, which pointe 
ed out that exclnsion, and by the demand for a Protestant parliament, 
The parliament of Scotland also specifically excluded Roman Catholics ; 
and the exclusion of Roman Catholic representative peers was provided 
for by the articles of the Union. The law, therefore, was made and con- 
tinned in force on constitutional principles ; and though it were true, as 
contended, that no evil could arise from allowing a few Roman Catholic 
peers to sit in that honse, yet that part of the law onght to be retained 
as a protection against other dangers. The noble duke who proposed 
to pass this bill onght to have shown that it was consistent with the con. 
stitution. He (Lord Colchester) had no objection to grant as large in- 
dulgence to Roman Catholics as was practicable, consistently with our 
constitution ; but their lordships conld not act op general principles of 
liberty in this respect, for the relief of their Roman Catholic country. 
men: they must take their stand on the ground of the Protestant consti- 
tntion. He had no objection to persons separated from the national 
church holding situations nnconnected with political power. He there. 
fore rejoiced to know that at the coronation a Roman Catholic peer 
had ocenpied a distingnished place in the angust ceremony. He also ree 
joiced that his Majesty had paid a visit to Ireland, and was pleased 
with what had passed in that country. He therefore felt no objece 
tion to Roman Catholics holding offices of state or obtaining posts 
of hononr. The laws that affected Roman Catholics were different 
in the two parts of the empire, Great Britain and Ireland. He 
wonld think it proper to consider how far their condition might be 
equalized. He wished likewise to see no limitation to their en- 
Preserving what the safety of the esta. 
blished religion and the security of the state reqnired, too muclr could 
not be granted. He would treat them with the kindness due tochildren 
of the same family. Every thing that remained to be doue in the way 
of religions toleration should he accomplished. He would relieve them 
from the painfnl necessity of celebrating marriages in our churches, 
Notwithstanding, however, his opinion in favour ofthe most perfect to- 
leration, he thonght that the monastic establishments that were said to 
be erected in this conntry required to be investigated, aud he wonld not 
allow any ether form of worship in our fleets and armies than the Pro. 
testant. No man who regarded with reverence the Protestant system, 
conld see withont alarm innovations of this kiud. Thongh disposed to 
every reasonable concession in favour of the Roman Catholic clergy, he 
would not allow them any power as an eeclesiastical body, while they 
were necessarily instrnments and tools of the Church of Rome. He 
would exclude Roman Catholics from the high offices of the Govern. 
ment, from presiding in conrts of justice, and from seats in either 
Honse of Parliament. It was a dangerous delusion to suppose that 
the spirit of Popesy was changed, and that the Chorch of Rome had 
become tolerant. All the doctrines hostile to religious freedom had 
been revived in our own times. The new constitation of Spain al- 
lowed no religion but the Roman Catholic, The order of the Je. 
suits, after having been abolisbed, had been restored all over Europe, 
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The establishment of schools for mutual instruction had been prehibited, 
The presumptive heir to a Protestant throne had applied to have a 
Protestant chapel at Rome, and his request was refused. Some indul- 
gencies, however, had been granted by Roman Catholic states to Pro- 
testants, which it would be hazardous in Protestants to imitate. Abso- 
lute and limited Governments stood on a different footing as to previ- 
leggs that might be granted to persons dissenting from the religion of the 
state. Their lordships must be well aware, that on this point their 
legislation must be regulated by the principles of the constitation. It 
was said that the Roman Catholics whom this bill would entitle tu seats in 
Parliament werefew, but the paucity of their present number afforded 
no security against their increase. If their lordships acted on the prin- 
ciple of this measure, they might afterwards be called to give compen- 
aation to Roman Catholic families for their long exclusion from power, 
He did not knew what demands might be made, when a door was once 
opened to such innovations. He concluded by moving, that the bill be 
read a second time this day six months. 


Lord ERSKINE next addressed their lorships, but was often quite 
unintelligible below the bat. He would rather perish than give his con- 
sent to any measure which could violate or weaken the constitution as 
established in church and state ; but the bill now before their lordships 
was calculated to strengthen the constitution by extending its benefits. 
Much of what bis noble friend who had spoken last had said, had been 
respecting the concessions which oughtto be granted to Roman Catho- 
lics. He (Lord Colchester) had stated peers had been excepted from 
the exclusion of the Sth of Elizabeth, and that there had been no idea of 
excinding peers till the 30tb of Charles. The whole foundation, then of the 
exclusion was, ashis noble friend who moved the second reading of the 
bill had said, the Povish plot. Nowit was most remarkable, that the 
Popish plot had uo other foundation but the testimony of Titus Oates, It 
had not beea asserted by the Commous who impeached Lord Stafford, or 
by courts of justice, that the plot had had any other testimony te prove 
it. Mr. Serjeant Maynard, who published his account of the proceedings 
arter the revolution, had been principal mavager in the impeachment. 
Did he venture to say that it had any other foundatien but the testimony 
of Oates? The whole plot rested on the act and testimony of one man. 
But as the case must have fallendown withont two witaesses, another 
man was got to support his testimony, as was necessary in a case ef high 
treason. It had been said that it was to God alone we owed the disco- 
very by means of Titus Oates, He would say thatit was notthe act of 
God which influenced Oates, but the instigation ofthe Devil. But four 
years afterwards, Titus Oates had been himself tried, aud not on the tes- 
timony of one, but of 47 witoesses He was convicted. After his con- 
viction, no doubt, could remain in honest and honowrable minds of the 
nature of his plot and his evidence. He wonld be content to give up the 
bill, ifone man in that honse would say that he did not believe Titus Oates 
tohave been guilty of perjary. (hear, hear.) Yet there hai been no other 
evidence of the plot, which was the fonudatien uf the exclusion which the 
present bill would repeal. Did he then say that the verdict given ou the 
evidence of Titus Oates bad been corrupt and illegal? No; he had ve 
donbt that those who gave that verdict acted honourably, ander the in- 
Guence of prejudices which led them to feel convinced that the acts alleg- 
ed had been committed. But such circumstances and such cases no 
longer existed to justify, or even afford a pretence for, the exclu- 
sion which was then thought wecessary, He cailed apon their 
lordships to say whether this was true or not. Were the circam- 
stances the same, either in poiut of real danger or of imaginary 
alarm. He would put it to his noble fiiend (the Lord Chancellor) 
whether there was now danger from a Popish successor? Was 
there danger to be apprehemted from the Povish prejudices of the 
royal duke (of York) whosaton histight hand? (hear anda laugh.) His 
noble friend who had last spoken had taken no notice that the oath was 
no longer the same which had been required at the time of the exclasion. 
The oath had been repealed; and it was declared by a statute which he 
had brought dowu in his hand, that adifferent oath enabled Roman Co- 
tholics to serve as officers in the army and navy, to act as magistrates, 
to be grand jnrors and petty jurors. The act of Charies IL. was equaliy 
decisive against Romau Catholics coming into the King’s presence, as 
against their having seatsin that house. (hear.) By the act of the 24th of 
June, 1791, no peer who should take an oath oF allegiance was liable to be 
prosecuted ; and by the 33d of the King, in Scotland, whvever took that 
oath was declared.a good and loyal subject. When, thereivre, they gave 
offices of trust to the Roman Catholics, how could they refuse their rights 
to them iv that house? Was it because they would not deny the spirita- 
al authority of the Pope? But ifthey were good and loyal subjects, 
could their lordships deny them their seats ip that house? The circum. 
stances were no longer the same as when they were excluded. Thecases 
of the Roman Catholics «/ ‘he time of Charles Il. and of the present time 
were entirely different. With respect to the King’s visit to Ireland, aoue 
cenid more rejoice thay hy: didia all the circumstances of gratification 
aud promise which distinguished that event: but they never would suc- 
ceed in tranquilizing Iveiaud util they sincerely respected their rights 
and placed confideuce in the oaths which were administered ‘othe Rom an 
Catholics, and which they were disposed to take. 


. 
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The LORD CHANCELLOR was of opinion that this bill demanded 
nothing more or less trom him than unlimited concession te the Roman 
Catholics. (hear, hear.) Give the Roman Catholics this, and they could 
resist nothing hereafter which they ought to resist. (hear hear.) He bad 
had the honour of being intimate,—he onght rather to say he had had the 
honour of being known to a great statesmau,wiom he could uever.think 
ofbutwith the greatest respect. Ifhe lad differed with him on this 
great question, it had been for no other reason than this—thatif he thought 
concession to this extent wrong, no earthly reason could induce him to 
give hisconsent toit. This was the only reason which influenced his 
condnet since these discussions were first agitated in 1799 or 1300. If 
he could have hesitated one single moment to grant any thing which the 
Roman Catholics could request or desire, provided the Protestant church 
of England wassecure, he should hold himseifto act most unworthily. 
But he never could learn what securities were tobe given te the Protes- 
tant church. That was the reason why he never could assent to the con- 
cessions asked. He never ecsnid learn from the friends and advocates of 
those concessions, some of whom received the greatest respect not only 
in this country, but ali over the world, what secnrities they would give. 
At the end of the last session he had, indeed, seen a bill which proposed 
its securities. But good God, was it from the descendants of the great 
authors of the revolution of 1683 that a measure proceeded which, was the 
most amazing thing he had seen in the course of along life? The mea- 
sure of last year provided, or rather left, one security,which was that one 
individual should be a Protestant---an individual who must be a Pretestant, 
who could nat cease to be a Protestant, and who, if he ceased to bea Pro. 
testant, would at once, and by thatact, dissolve all allegiance. The King, 
it was provided, must bea Pretestant; butthe bill of last year left that 
Protestant King to besurrounded by Roman Catholics, save only the in- 
dividual who held the office which he (the Lord Chancello:) so unworthily 
held. If he werespeaking any where but in that honse, he would say he 
had never seensuch nonsense. That house had never submitted toit 
such trash about balls and dispensations as that bill contained. Uetil 
the noble lord, for whom he had that respect which he deserved 
--for whom indeed his respect was so sincere that nothing gave him 
greater pain than to differ from him on this point---uotil (aat noble 
lord had distinguished the case of the Roman Catholic peers last 
year,he had heard no such distinction made duiing the 20 years that 
he had heard discussions upon that subject. He would here say, and 
he had said itonce for all, that many of their lordships had little notion 
of what the state of the Protestant mind was upon this question, 
(hear.) This he said not upon the authority of petitions, bat apon aathori- 
ty which could not be mistaken, and could uot mislead him, The aobie 
lord had distinguished Roman Catholic peers from other Roman Catholics. 
He should say nothing but what was most respectful towards them. It 
was not for such a manas he was to speak his own sentiments on sucha 
point, but he would adopt the words ofa great judge,in the case of the 
Great Chamberlaiv, who said that he madea covenant with his affections 
and feelings, lest they shonld wrest his judgment ; for who that had any 
feeling of nobleness and greatness could help feeliogin the case of such 
a person? So he said in this case. He conld, however, avail himself o f the 
authority of Mr. Pitt, of Mr. Grattan, of many noble lords in that house, of 
every name celebrated as advocating concession since the last 20 years, 
and ef the respectable gentleman who was supposed to be the anthor of 
this bill---he could avail himself of the authority of all to bear him eutin 
saying that antil the end of lastsession not one had asked cencessions 
to the Roman Catholics without securities to the Protestant chureh, 
When their lordships should have decided on this pointin terns of the 
bill now before them, it would be out of their power bereafter to deliber- 
ate as they onght on any further concession. (hear.) He had thonght 
that he had been misled by a foolish fellow who was printer to the House 
of Commons, and who had printed a bill repealing the 30h CharlesIL, 
which had been repealed before. He had understood that a gentleman, 
who must be considered a very great statesman to whatever part of the 
world he might go, had framed the bill, and that he had been assisted in 
doing so by a great uamber of lawyers. But the corrected bill on the 
table of their lordships referred to King William’s act *‘ and whatever 
other acts respected the exclusion of the Roman Catholic peers.” The 
bill then, assuming that the law of Charles IT. no tonger existed, proceeded 
to state its enactments without any security whatever to the Protestant 
charch, It must be confessed that prior to the reformation our ancestors 
had often shamefully and ignominiausly submitted to the yoke of Rome At 
other times they acted as becamea great and independent state. From 
thetime of the reformationte the time of the revolution the country was 
subjected to all the anxiety and all the misery of not knowing what re- 
ligion was dominant —of not knowing what religion was in alliance with 
the state—not, as he bad formerly stated, for the purpose of making 
religion political, but of making the state reli.ious. By passing anch a 
bill as the present, their lordships would put the kingdom again im the 
condition of not knowing which religion was dominant. It could not be 
known what religion would he dominant till another bill shouid deciare 
it. If it was meant to continue the Protestayt religion dominant, let 


them say so; if it was meant to make the Roman Catholic religion domi- 
nant, let it be so stated; but let them aot leave it in doubt which religi- 
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on was dominant. King William on a certain occasion said to Sergeant 
Maynard, “* Mr. Sergeant, you must have outlived all the lawyers 
of your day.” (The Sergeant wos very old, and had been engazed in 
preparing the bill of rights.) The Sergeant replied, ‘*I should have 
outlived the laws too, if your Majesty had not arrived,” (allnding to the 
revolution.”) So his noble friend (we believe Lord Erskine) would tind 
that, if this bill were passed into a law, he would outlive (and he was 
glad that he looked so well and promised to live long) all the laws which 
gave security to the Protestant Charch. He begged leave to recall to 
their recollection the laws that were passed in the reign of Philip and 
Mary. More degrading, more debasing, and more disgusting enactments 
than those which were passed at the request of the Pope’s nuncio, and 
giving to the Pope the same power in this country as in former periods, 
and degrading the Kiog from beiug the head of the charch and state, 
could not be found in the annals of any country. Chief Justice Hale had 
said, and he (the Lord Chancellor) followed his example, that no Catho- 
lic and Protestant could take the oath of allegiance together in the same 
sense, if the Catholie did not take the oath ef sapr ‘macy; for the oath of 
aupremacy was necessary to prevent the supposition that there was either 
eclesiastical or spiritual jurisdiction in the Pope. Queen Mary had re- 
pealed all the acts which recognized the supremacy of the Sovereign of 
these realms. This was a proof that those laws were opposed to that 
jurisdiction which Roman Catholics would give the Pope in this country. 
Their lordships could not give the Roman Catholics the concessions now 
asked, and leave the Protestant dissenters in the situation in which they. 
now were. It was most absurd to refer to a period when there had been 
such a contest as to which religion would be dominant. By the 5th of 
Elizabeth, which was an anomaly in onr course of legislation, the Roman 
Catholic commons were excluded from Parliament, but the Roman Ca. 
tholic peers had uot yet been excluded. Then the 30th of Charles Tf. 
excinded peers: but they might have been excluded before that act by a 
short question---whether they were recusants. The revolution, however 
---that great and glorious era in onr history---that fonndation of our li- 
berties,---the revolution of 1685 established the Charch of England such 
as it nowexisted. The sreat men who legislated at that time continued 
and re-enacted what had been passed in the reign of Charles II. But 
there was another reign---that of James If. He had seen pamphiets, he 
had read newspaper reports, referring, very inaccurately of course, to 
the reign of James If. But supposing no such reign to have existed, 
and that Titus Oates had never been born.--forgetting what Russell and 
Sydney had said at their executions---he would put the question, not whe- 
therthe 30th of Charles II. excluded Roman Catholic Peers, but whe- 
ther King William had excluded them at the Revolution, and whether he 
had, dn his death-bed, put his seal to the Act of Settlement---whether the 
exclusion was repeated by the artieles of Union---and whether George f. 
re-enacted that exclasion in express words and terms. In the Indemni- 
ty Acts of the 15th or 19th, he forgot which, of George IT., no sach thing 
had been put forward as that the enactments against the admission of 
Roman Catholics into that house had been repealed. It had been asked 
whether there was any danger from a Popish successor. The word ofa 
king he regarded as equally sacred with his honour or hiseath. Butit 
was uot the word or the oath of an individual, but the constitution, which 
secured the liberties, religion, and happiness, of this country. (hear, hear.) 
James IL. said that nothing was so nearhis heart as the care of the Pro- 
testant religion, and that noman could wish for greater power than the 
laws gave to the King of these realms; yet he was employed from day 
to day, with the assistance of those who ought to have resisted it, in vio- 
lating the constitution, and in making his will his law. He (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) would not, therefore, trust anv king—he would not trust him who 
sat in that honse now (the Duke of York.) but the constitation. If the 
constitution were violated by passing such a bill as this, he could not tell 
what might happen in a month, more than it could have been foreseen 
what he would have done who had said that nothing was dearer to his 
heart than the care ofthe church. With respeet to that gentleman Titus 
Oates, be had no doubt he was a scoundrel, yet he had been most scur- 
vily used. He and his Jndge, Jeffries, were both unworthy of eredit ; he 
knew not which was worse. Ne legislatnre could bind the legislature of 
to-morrow. Bat whena country had suffered as this country had done, 
and the legislature guarded against the canses of that suffering, and left 
those guards to their posterity, it hehoved their lordshins to take care 
how they would disturb them. The acts now in question were distin- 
gaished from any individual and particular acts; The former were fun- 
damental, essential, and “ for ever;” the latter were only enacted in 
common language. He looked to what was embodied in the law. King 
William expressly said in the act of settlement, that in order to seenre 
our religion, liberties, and laws against being ever again thrown into 
danger, such as had formerly threatened to destroy them, certain provi- 
sions should be made. Among those provisions was re-enacted the 
disability of Roman Catholics to sit in Parliament. Tt was also provided 
that a Protestant church and Protestant legislatnre should have a Pro- 
testant King. It had beer found by experience, that it was inconrenient 
tohave a Protestant Parliament and a Roman Catholic King. It was 
therefore provided that the King, as well as the Parliament, must be 
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Protestant. Not only did they do that, but thev im»osed a coronation 

Cath. He would not now say to what extent that coronation oath pro- 
ceeded —he would only notice, that it bound the Sovereign to secnre the 

liberty and privileges of the people; and on no point was it more strong 

or decisive, than in providing that the monarch shonld support and pre- 
serve the religion of the country as by law established. Again, those 
who took certain offices were, nnder the present state of the law, 
obliged to make certain declarations. How far it would be con. 
sistent to dispense with such declarations in the case of Catholic 
peers, while Protestant peers were obliged to subscribe to them, he 

would leave for those to determine who were friendly to this measure, 
It was at the revolution an essential part of the system to support the 
Protestant church and state completely Protestant, The present bill 
made an evident inroad on the principle —an inroad that might exteud to 
the Crown itself. By the doctrines supported and maintained at the 
revolution, if the heir to the throne cherished Roman Catholic priaciples, 
he was obliged to recant them; nor conld he ascend the throne thea, un- 
til he was confirmed; vor then, till he made a declaration before the 

peers at the coronation. Ali this he mnstdo, hefore he made his first ap- 
pearance in that house. He spoke here of the declaration that was ex- 
acted from every monarch, by wiich he was bound as a Protestant to 
protect the Protestant church. His present Majestv had made that de- 
cliration before he sat under the canony of state inthe house of peers. 
If he (the Lord Chancellor) had lived in the time of their ancestors, aud 

had gone up-stairs, and told the individuals who framed those secarities, 
that they were a parcel of rank cowids, and were acopting such mea- 
sures merely because Titus Oates had frightened them, he was inciined 
to think that he would have found a much quicker way down stairs than 

that by whichhe ascended. (alawch.) What was done, he would ask, 
in the time of William? When he was considering the subject serionsiv, 
and was most anxions that something effectual should be done, he signed 
the act of settlement. He found that all the acts of James IT. were in- 
tended to subvert the Protestant religion; and at the end of the bill of 
rights it was enacted, that the Protestant religion should be the religion 
of the land for ever. He did not meanto say that this might not 
be altered; but they ought to look to the remote as ‘well as the 
immediate consequences of any act that would have such an 
effect: and they ought especially to take care that they did nor, 
in 1822, cast the most severe censure that conld be imagined on the 
memory of those great men who effected the Revolution of 1688; 
for nocensure could be more severe than the passing of a law whicle 
could essentially alter the principles on which the Revolution was 
founded. He now came to the Union with Scotland; and he would say, 
that if they were at liberty to de that which was now proposed, the var- 
liament of Scotland had made a bargain with the legislature of this coun. 
try, soexceedingly foolish, that he knew not how to designate it by any 
appropriateepithet. The English arts on the snbject of that union were 
very few: those passed by the Parliament of Scotland were more nume- 
rous. He would call on noble lords to read the aets both of England and 
Scotland relative to the union, aad he was sure, having done so, they 
could entertain no doubt but that a pore Protestant legislature was in» 
tended, It was expressly stated, that “no min should be elected, 
and no man should elect, to a seatin either house who was nota 
Protestant.” It appeared to him utterly impossible that they could, 
under these statntes, agree to the bill. If they did, they might, if they 
pleased, overbear the whole of the provisions connected with the Usien 
of Scotland and England. He now came to the reign of Geo. I. Soon 
after the Revolution, an act was passed which had nothing to do with 
the causes that produced the act of Charles EI., and yet it recognized the 
provisions of that measure. In the same way, the act of George L, 
withont referring to the Revolution as necessary or not ~ withont adverting 
to the causes that produced it—without noticing that event in any way, 
alladed to all the acts and declarations which had spray out of it, and 
re-enacted them all, The noble and learned lord then alluded to the act 
of indemnity which was passed in the reign ot George II., as « farther 
illustration of his argument, In the preamble of that act, the canses and 
cirenmstances which gave rise to the act of Charles IL. were enumerated; 
and he contended, that their lordships could not agree to the present 
measure, without saying that all the causes and circumstances which 
occasioned various acts from the time of Charles II. up tothe last vear, 
had ceased to exist. How, he demanded, was it possible to say that? 
How could such an assertion be made by those, who, vear after year, when 
bringing bills into Parliament on this very subject, ushered them in witha 
declaration, that they could not think of touching on the Protestant esta. 
blishment in church and state, and therefore proposed what they called 
securities, but what ke considered tobe no securities at all? (Acar, hear.) 

How any one conid introduce sach a measure as the present, and at the 
same time say that it could have no effect whatever on the general mea- 
sare of emancipation, he could not conceive. Submissive as he was sure 
the people of this country would be to whatever Parliamen’ enacted, 
still, he hoped that, with reference to this measure, the feelings of the 
people would not be forgotten. (hear.) He knew not the meaning of 
one body of people being excluded from the House of Commons, while 
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another bode, professing the same faith, were admitted into the House 
of Peers, If they were oxce adinitted to sit in that house, Roman Ca- 
tholics must also of necessity sit in the Honse of Commons. It could 
not be otherwise. (hear hear.) Would the noble earl who introduced 
the t: Labrogate any of those enactments which, with respect to religi- 
on, affected the Sovereign? Wonld he ali.v the King to marry a Papist? 
If the noble earl, fiom a conscientious teeling. would prevent his Sove- 
reign from marrying a Papist,.(a laugh), he, from an equally conscien- 
tious feeling, must object to the introduction of Roman Catholics to 
that house. It was said, to him and others who disapproved of this 
measure ,“* You have been always calling ont for some specific measure 
on this subject, and now that we have introduced one, yon are dissatis- 
fied.” It was very true, when those who favoured the Catholic claims 
were demanding measures without securities, or were proposing securi- 
ties which, on his conscience, the men who proposed them onght to be 
ashamed of, he had demanded some specific, some clear and tangible 
proposition. He called for it, because, notil he saw the measure, he 
could not decide whether securities were necessary or not. At length, 
this bill was bronght forward ; but he felt it necessary to oppose it stre- 
nnously ; becanse he was quite sure, that if he agreed to this apecific 
measure, he could not resist any other. (hear.) It was nothing more 
nor less than a motion for general emancipation ; and therefore he could 
not consent to its adoption. In a short time it would be of very little 
consequence to what he did or to what he did not consent; but while he 
had the power he would endeavonr to discharge his duty firmly. It was 
repeatedly urged that the question of emancipation would be carried 
sooner or later. He did not believe it (hear); and he thonght the often- 
er the assertion was made the less chance there was of its being confirm- 
ed. (hear.) If these were the last words he ever spoke he would say, 
that should this measure be carried, then the liberties of his conntry, 
as settled at the revolution, the laws of his country as established by 
the securities formed at that time for the preservation of her freedom, 
were all gone; but he should have the pleasure to reflect, that he was 
not accessory to their destruction. (hear, hear.) The laws and liberties 
of England he wonld maintain to the uttermost; and therefore he 
should decidedly oppose the measure. (hear.) 


Earl GREY admitted that the noble and learned earl who had just 
sat down had introduced into the present disenssion a great portion of 
legal learning; but its application to the question now before the honse 
was not, he thought, very distinctly pointed ont by the noble and learned 
éarl, They had heard high and astounding words—words alarming to 
their ears—they had heard long and intricate deductions drawn from 
various laws, which, as itappeared to him, were not very strictly applied ; 
bat he hoped, when their lordships had overcome the impression which 
the noble and learned earl’sspeech was calenlated to produce on their 
feelings, they would find that what he had advanced was not of « suffi- 
cient weight to induce them, on cool reflection, to reject the bill which 
now stood for a second reading. He wonld begin where the noble and 
Jearned earl had concluded. He would say, that to the liberties of his 
country, as established at the Revolution—in the trnespirit of those 
Jaws by which the freedom of the country was then secured—he was as 
strongly and as firmly attached as the noble and learned earl, er any 
other noble lord in that house; and if he could see, in this bill, the most 
remote tendency to the destruction of any of those liberties, or of any 
of the necessary securities for the maintenance of those liberties, no man 
would more eagerly resist soch a measure than he would. But believ- 
jog that this excinsion, of which so munch had been said, was not the 
principle on which their ancestors had acted at the Revotntion, but was, 
in reality, an exception tothe general principle—believing that it was 
their wish to establish liberty on the most firm foundation, with all the 
securities that were necessary, bnt unaccompanied with restrictions on 
any party— believing that the exception frem the general principle on 
which their great work proceeded arose from an over-anxiety—believ- 
ing this, and seeing, in the present state of the world, that there were 
no longer any of those existing causes which history infermed them 
operated on the minds of men at thattime, he, inthe genuine spi:it of 
the Revolution, appealed to their lordships on behalf of those noble per- 
gona who had hitherto been deprived of the rights and privileges which 
were inherent in them from their birth. (hear.) He called on their 
lordships to restore to them those rights, if he could show, as he thonght 
he should be able to show, that there no longer existed any reason for 
having recourse to disqualifications, which were not sanctioned by neces- 
sity, and which the noble and learned earl must himself allow to be un- 
gust. (hear.) The noble and learned eari, like the noble baron on the 
cross bench, had endeavoured to impress their lordships with a notion, 
which was strongly asserted, but not attempted to be proved by avy 
mode of argument---that this bill, if passed, was only a preiiminary step 
to the adoption of the ** full measure of emancipation,” (the words made 
use of by the noble and learned earl to express that relief to which the 
Roman Catholics were entitled); aud that, if it were carried, it would 
be impossible to hold back from admitting that a body to all the privi- 
leges of the constitution. Undoubtedly, if that were the case, it would 
not operate asan objection in hismind. It was, however, said, that 
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this measure was only a veil, by which the real object intended to be 
eff cited was kent out of view. Hat thongh he had heard such insinua- 
tions cast out on this bill, it did net in the smallest degree alter his opini- 
on of it, and he though that those insinuations were withont the remot- 
est shadow of foundation. How stood the case? The author of that 
bill, an open, manly, ardent, and, it must be admitted, most powerful ad- 
vocate of the Roman Catholics, seeing that it was not intended by those 
who usnally introduced this question, to bring forward a general mea- 
sure of relief in the present session, determined to introduce the mea- 
sure now before their lordships. Ons application to the House of 
Commons, he was allowed to bring ina bill to admit Roman Catholic 
peers to seats in this house-.-a privilege of which they had been depri- 
ved contrary to justice ; and from which they could not now be excluded 
unless causes similar to those which occasioned that exclusion were 
shown to exist at present. Was not the measure thus brought forward 
entitled to be considered on its own merits, withont reference to any 
adventitions cirenmstance? Certainly it was; and it required more 
than the mere assertion of the noble and learned earl, or of the noble 
baron on the cross-bench, to prove that, if it were passed the full mea- 
sure of emancipation was conceded. He had always abstained from rest- 
ing the claims ‘of the Roman Catholics on any assertion of his. He 
maintained, as high as any man could do, the general rights of conscience, 
in obedience to which men must be permitted to worship their Creator 
accerding to the forms of that religion which they believed to be true, 
Admitting this, however, he admitted also that it might be liable to re- 
straint, when such restraint was proved to be necessary for the general 
safety. But this necessity on:ht to be most clearly made out, and the 
onus lay upon those who maintained that restrictions and disqualifications 
were called for,to prove that religions opinions were so nearly and ia- 
separably connected with political principles and sentiments, dangerous 
to the state, as to ender it absolutely necessary to throw fetters on re- 
ligion, and to view with suspicion a particnlar sect. This was the true 
principle, and indeed the only one, on which excinsion could be justified. 
If such a case could be made ont, and if the right of self-defence were as 
great in communities as amongst individuals, then he admitted that exclu. 
sion might be resorted to. But the onus to prove the necessity rested, as 
he had said before, on those who introduced restrictions ; and if, ina 
particular case--- in the case of an individual, they were bound to look 
with anxious attention to the proofof such a necessity, how much more 
forcibly were they called on to examine the cirenmstances connected 
with the situation of those Roman Catholic peers, who were bronght be- 
fore their lordships, not on their own application, but by a strong sense 
of justice operating on the feelings of him who formed this bill? It was 
for those who opposed the bill to show, why those noble persons shonld 
be deprived of those privileges to which they were entitled at their birth 
--- which their ancestors had enjoved throagh a long series of ages---and 
which could not be abrogated, excent for crimes that wonld degrade them 
from the peerage, or in consequence of some political necessity such as he 
had stated. Placing the question on this grownd, let their lordships see 
how it stoed. From the period of the Reformition, until the time of the 
act of Charles II. Catholic peers were not excluded from that 
house. The noble and learned earl went into previous parts of 
our history, and quoted several acts of Henry VIII. The 22d, 
26th, and 28th of that King, were acts passed to secnre the 
succession of the Crown in the proper line. These acts referred 
to the oath of supremacy, but none: of them required that oath to 
be taken hy members of either Honse of Parliament. He didnot find 
the oath set forth in any of those acts of Parliament, thongh it was 
allndedto. Until the 5th of Elizabeth, no oaths were taken, and no 
qualifications were required for members of Parliament. In the 5th of 
Elizabeth, an oath was taken ; but it was not introduced as a previous 
condition formembers abont to take their seats, neither was it visited 
by forfeiture if they didnot; and in the act containing that oath, there 
was an express exceptionin favour of members of the Honse of Lords. 
Then, he asked, what was the inference, when, in the early part of the 
Reformation, at atime when the dangers which threatened the new 
system were so great, what was the inference when they found no test im- 
posed? Was it not clear that the Catholic religion was not viewed as 
containing doctrines dangerous tothe state? What was the situation of 
Elizabeth, and what were the dangers to which her government was 
exposed? She had, at the time towhich he alladed, the most power- 
ful monarchs of Europe leagued against her. the most powerfal 
pontiff that the history of the Catholic church can furnish then sat 
on the throne of Rome, and sanctioned the measures of those poteutates 
who were anxions forherdestraction. That was a period aboonding in 
fearfulevents. The assassination of the Prince of Orange, in the Ne- 
therlands, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in Paris—the various con- 
spiracies against the life ofthe Queen, were all calenlated to excite dis- 
trustand suspicion. And yet, with all these inducements to adopt se- 
vere measures, Elizabeth and her Parliament never thought it necessary 
to exact that seenrity, which the noble and learned earl now declared 
to be the great defence on which the safety of the constitution, of the 
Protestaut religion, and of the church of England, essentially depended. 
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(hear, hear.) They never thought of sncha thing: on the contrary, 
by an express provision in the act, peers were exempted from the oper- 
ation ofthat law which compelled members of the other house to take 
the oath of supremacy. Had he not a right, then, to refer to this 
period? And, referring toit, had henet a right to contend, that the 
security which the noble and learned lord now demanded, arising from 
the subsequent exciasion of Catholic peers from that hons*, was not, in 
a period of the utmost danger, cousidered necessary for the safety of 
those great interests? (hear, hear.) Elizabeth found no reason to re- 
pentofher conduct. The country was menaced by varions dangers 
in ber time, but the noble and learned earl could not show that any dan- 
ger arose from the course she adopted towards the Roman Catholics. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts that were made to exclude them, the 
great body of the peers never thought such asecurity necessary, and the 
Roman Catholic noblemen retained the situations to which they had an 
inherent right from their birth. When the great combination was set 
on foot against the Protestant religion, headed by Philip If, and aided 
by the policy of the Pope, did Elizabeth find any reason to repent the 
confidence she had placedin her Roman Catholic subjects? (hear, hear.) 
Did not the Roman Catholics defend her throne? Notwithstanding the 
difference of situation iu which the two religions were placed, the one 
Jately established, the other deprived of its ancient influence and author- 
ity, were not the Roman Catholics mest active and zealous defenders of 
Elizabeth’s throne agaiust the assaults of her numerous enemies? (hear 

hear.) Inthe time of James I. they continued to enjoy seats in that 
house, notwithstanding similar dangers which then prevailed! notwith. 
standing the hatred which James bore to their religios—notwith- 

Standing the controversy he carried on with Cardinal Bellarmine 
and others—notwithstanding he had described the Pope as Anti-Christ 

and Rome as the Babylon of the Revelations. Charles I., plunged intoe 
civil war, partly by his own misconduct, and partly by the misconduct of 
his advisers, found the Roman Catholics amongst the most vigorous and 
determined supporters of his own Crown. He nowcame to the reign of 
Charles I{.; and here the noble and learned earl appeared to have mixed 
or confounded two laws. The corporation act was passed in the first 
year after the restoration of Charles II., and that which was passed in 
the 13th year ofhis reign was directed against the adherents of Cromwell 
and the Puritans, The test-act wasintroduced to keep down the Duke 
of York and his adherents,—the Duke being the next heir to the throne 

and known to be a Roman Catholic. That act excluded from civil and 
military offices those who did not subscribe the declaration against tran- 
substantiation. It had the effect of removing the Duke of York from all 
his offices, which was followed by the resignation of the Lord Treasurer. 
The subsequent conduct of the Duke of York justified all the fears that 
were entertaided of him, and it was also suspected that the King conn- 
tenanced the religion of his brother. Under these circumstances, that 
period arrived which gave birth to the “ Popish Plot.” The neble and 
and learned earl must surely be struck with horror at the bare recital of 
the preceedings which then took place, when law afforded no protec- 
tion, and innocence imparted no security,—when the most incredible 
tales were supported by the most hideous perjary,—when fears and pre- 
judices were so mueh stronger -than reason, that credit was given to 
stories so improbable as to excite wonder how men, even under such 
circumstances, conld believe them. The act of the 18th of Charles II. 
was passed durivug this alarmiog state of things. Bat he would refer to 
events occnrred in the year 1675, the year in which the test act was 
passed, but previoustothe passing of that act. At that time another 
test, called the Bishop’s Act, was proposed, It wassent to this honse, 
but it was resisted, as incompatible with the rights of the peers. They 
declared that its provisions affected those rights which were iuherent 
in them from their birth, and which could nothe taken from them except 
by the commission of particularerimes. In the course of the disenssion 
ou that bill, a standing order was proposed, he believed, in on> of the 

fullest honses thatever assembled, and was carried nemine contradicente, 
without the opposition ofa single peer. It wasdated the 30th of April, 
1675, and ordered that no peer shonid be deprived of his seat in Par- 
liament, on account of bis refusal to take any oath, and it was directed 

to be added to the list of standing orders, Thus was established the 
right of Catholic peers to sit in that house; and yet, although this or- 

der remained on the journals of the house, the statute of the 23th 
Charles If. was passed. By whom was that statute proposed and who 
were its snpporters? It was introduced and supported by the very 

persons who had previously maintained the right of peers to sit in that 
house, without taking a test, and who did not thinkit necessary to have 
the order rescinded ; bat who, notwithstanding the existence of that or- 

der, deemed it proper to excinde from the honse peers who were at the 
time actually members of it. This inconsistency was notieed in the de- 
bate, and the most eminent person of that day was reproached with en- 
deavouing to carry a law in opposition to the order whichhe had bim- 
aelf proposed, What qas the inference tobe drawnfrom this remarka- 
ble circumstance ? 
—that the Popish plot had excited such feelings of terror and dismay, as 
juduced those who were in power to remove from amongst them the Ro- 
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man Catholic Peers. Those peers had aheriditary right to sit in that 
branch of the legislature, from which they conld not fairly be excluded, 
except some paramount necessity, such as was then supposed to exist, 
demanded it. Their exclusion must be founded on, and limited by, that 
necessity, and by that necessity alone. Taking into consideration all 
the circumstances of the time—looking to the heats and violences that 
prevailed, and which deprived the measure of all those sober qualities of 
collective wisdom that ought to distinguish such an act~a proceeding 
that showid have béen solemnly decided, and calmly examined, before it 
was established —viewing the disturbed character of the period when the 
law was passed, conpled with its invasion of what had been termed the 
sacro sanct right of the British peerage, never to be deprived, unless for 
crime, of their right to sit in that house—he now stood before their 
lordships claimiog for the Roman Catholic peers the ancient privileges of 
the constitution. (hear, hear.) He asked for no new concession—he 
aimed at no innovation—he called for the ancient constitution of that 
heuse, bottomed on the principles and the practice of the ancient consti« 
tution of the land; and, before he refused the claim, the noble and leara- 
ed earl must show, that something had occurred at a subsequent period 
which gave to this law of exclusion that character, which, he must ar- 
gue, could not fairly be contended to belong to it. The noble and 
learned lord said, ‘Setting aside all the horrible perjuries of Oates and 
of the villain Bedloe, we now come to the period of the Revolution ;” 
and then it was argued that, althongh the perjuries of Oates ‘had been 
discovered, although he bad been punished for those perjuries, and al- 
though none could be found foolish enough to believein his plot, yet it 
was found necessary, on strong but very different grounds, to continue 
this law of exclusion. It was, he knew, continned under the reign of 
that monarch to whose exertions they were indebted for all the law and 
liberty which they now possessed. But he was inclined to think that, if 
some little credit had not been given to the stories of Oates, the act 
wonld not have been continued at the revolation. Me would maintain, 
that the revolution stood on principles opposed to that measure ; and as 
the exelusion was kept up at that time, it was necessary te show under 
what circumstances it was adopted or continued, Ifit could not be pro- 
ved that it was continued in consequence of some manifest danger to be 
apprehended from the Roman Catholies, the mere fact of its being con- 
tinued would not serve the argumentof the noble aud learned earl. That 
the law was atterly unjust, because founded on the perjuries of Oates, 
and disfigured by the stain of blood which was cast on it by the death of 
Lord Stafford and others, who were executed underit, he was ready to 
maintain. Now, with restpect to the continnance of this law by their 
ancestors in 1698, they must look to the motives and cirenmstances whi. bs 
induced them to do so ; always bearing in mind that this was a law of ex- 
clusion, which could ouly be justified by a great and paramount state ne- 
cessity. If those motives and circumstances conid be shown to operate 
no loager—ifit could be proved that no paramount state necessity now 
existed ; then, he contended, the foundation of this law failed, and it 
could not be supported in opposition to all that was most valuable and 
most dear to them : for, certainly, nothing could be more valaable or 
more dear than the sacred principlesof the constitntion, confirmed and 
established as it was by the glorious efforts of those who conducted the 
Revolution of 1688. At that time the fabrications of Titus Oates were 
fresh in the memory of the people, and a Popish sovereign, who aimed at 
the religion and laws of the country, was excluded from the throne. His 
interest was supported by almost a majority of the country ; and his ob- 
ject was to establish arbitrary principles, and to remove those laws which 
were obnoxious to the Roman Catholi Besides the support of many 
of the subjects of this realm, the exiled prince was countenanced by the 
great monarch of France, then in the zenith of his power and authority. 
He was assisted by all the formidable means of that great potentate, and 
all the Roman Catholics of that day were attached to his fortunes; It 
was tothese impending dangers, andto the fears which they created, 
that they must attribute the re-enactment of those laws which were 
otherwise wholly inconsistent with the principles of the constitation. 
(hear, hear.) But the persoDwho acted at the revolution, and to whom, 





> he repeated, they owed every thing of law and liberty which they pos- 


sessed, were not impelled by those motives alone ; they also maintained 
opinions of the Roman Catholic religion, very different from those that 
were held at the present day. Upon former occasions, the noble and 
learned lord had quoted Locke and Lord Somers; he (Lord Grey) be« 
lieved that those illastrious persons were not exempt from the prevailing 
prejndices regarding the Roman Catholic religion: they believed that 
its professors were connected with the abdicated monarch, and that it 
involved principles dangerous to society itself - notions which at present 
no man entertained. The noble earl opposite, on previous debates, had 
himaelf ad-nitted that he found nothing immoral in the tenets of the Ro- 
man Catholics: he did not think that they sanctioned a breach of faith 
with heretics, or supported the doctrine that princes might be excommn. 
nicated by the Pope, and subjectsabsolved from their allegiance. From 
all these charges the Roman Catholic religion had now been exculpated. 
Looking, then, to the period of the Revolution, he found that there were 
two grounds on which the exclusionhadrested. 1, The danger to which 
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the government might be exposed by a Popish pretender, 2. That the 
Roman Catholic religion contained tenets which, in oar day, no candid 
person attributed to it. Did those grounds exist at the present moment? 
As to danger, it was ridicnious to talk of it---the last miserable 
remnant of the unhappy race of the Stnarts was extinct, As to 
tenets, all enlightened Prostestants concurred io the opinion that 
from them there was vothing to be apprehended. He asked them whether, 
ander these circumstances, the obnoxious law ought to be repealed? 
Could the honse, consistently with any principle of justice, or, if not of 
justice, consistently with any principle of policy, continue it apon the 
statnte book? The noble earl (Eldon) had said that this measnre was 
bronght forward without securities—that it was the first time sach an 
attempt had been hazarded, for that all who had hitherto contended for 
relief had always accompanied it with securities. He (Lord Grey) 
begged to be excepted from this statement; because if the house -re- 
membered any thing that fell from an individual so little entitisd to 
attention, it would not have forgotten that he had many years since 
stated it as his opinion, that the measure to be satisfactory ought to be 
unfettered with securities ; that they were valnable rather in name 
than in substance, and that he looked at them rather as designed to re- 
concile public opinion than as being of any real importance. The noble 
earl opposite (Liverpool) had also over and over again said, that if he 
could reconcile himself to the bill at all, he could do 390 infinitely sooner 
npon its own distinct grounds unincumbered with securities. But 
what the sopporters of the bill were contending for this day, was not a 
general measure of relief, but a particular measure which was to extend 
to Roman Catholic Peers. and to restore them to their privilege of sitting 
and voting in Parliament, which they had enjoyed from the Reformatign 
to the reign of Charles II, What securities were annexed to the exercise 
of this right at that time other than those which resalted from the un. 
doubted loyalty of the individuals? Then said the noble earl (Eldon), 
it will be an anomaly to admit Catholic peers into this branch of the 
I-gislature, and to exclude Chtholic commoners from the other, To 
this he (Earl Grey) replied, that parliament might stop short here, as on 
other occasions ; and that if it were an anomaly, it had existed from the 
time of Henry VIII. to the reign of Charles If. For his part he should 
be most happy to see this anomaly removed—to see Catholics sitting 
and voting in the House of Commons; but he looked at this simply as a 
measure of restoration, and he found that in the earlier period of our 
history the enjoyment of the right had been attended with no danger to 
the Protestant succession. He called upon the honse, therefore, to fol- 
low the example of onr ancestors, where there existed no canse for the 
swadow of an apprehension. The voble earl (Eldon) had opposed this 
bill; also, beeause he fancied it must lead to ulterior measures, If he (Earl 
Grey) thought so, he wonld not disgnise it; to do 80, was neither consis- 
tent with his principles nor his practiee ; but he felt, on the contrary, 
that this bill stood alone on its own separate ground, and that it neither 
would retard nor promote the general measnre of relief which he hoped 
to see nitimately granted, This bill was intended’ for the benifit of cer- 
tain Catholic neers, whose merits were universally acknowledged. He 
would here address himself to the noble lord om the cross-bench (Lord 
Colchester), who, though he would not admit Roman Catholics to power, 
would concedeto them every thing not inconstent with the safety of the 
state: if it were shown that the right now contended for could be restor- 
ed without that danger. on what principle contd he persevere in this un- 
just infliction? The noble and learned ear! admitted that one legislature 
could not bind the other—that the legislature of to-day could not bind that 
of to-morrow ; and he (Rari Grey) could not anderstand on what principle 
it was he had contended that this exciasion was so sanctioned by the 
Parliement of the Revolution, that it‘could newer afterwards be repeal- 
ed. At the time of the union with Scotland, it was undoubtedly provid- 
ed that the Lords shonld take the oath of Supremacy, but only “ until 
it shall be otherwise directed by the British Parliament.” Against 
these words in the statute-book upon the table, he remarked the follow. 
ing words, in a hand-writting which he fancied he knew—“ These 
alterations mast not be to weaken, but to strengthen, the securities.” 
(laughier.) At all events, it was clear that a possible alteration was in 
the contemplation of the individual who framed the act of union. In 
the act of onion with Ireland, a similar expression was fonnd—“ until 
Parliament shall utherwise provide.” 


The LORD CHANCELLOR, in alow tone, made a remark re. 
garding the marginal note of which the noble ea:] had spokea, 


Earl GREY continned. He was arguing on the terms of the act of 
wnnion with Seottand, and referring toit he fonnd a note in a hand- 
writing with which he was acquainted. Ifin noticing it he had acted 


with any impropriety, he begged to apologize ; bat xs the note was up- 
on the book belonging to the house, and lying opon the table, he had 
not thonght it an unfair matter of observ ation. (Aear.) 


The LORD CHANGELLOR added, that he did not mean to object 
to the nse the noble lord had made of it: but he had better not read all 
the notes in the book he bad quoted, (laughter) 
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Earl GREY said that if they were ali such as he had referred to, he 
might be inclined to take the recommendation of the noble and learned 
lord, (hear, hear.) When securities were called for, he would ask 
whether there were no.acts standing emphatically upon the same ground 
as that pow under consideration, in which no securities had been given? 
The act of 1817 had been referred to, by which every rank of the army 
and mavy was opened to Roman Catholics. He had reason to remember 
something of that statute, for when, in 1507, a feeble attempt was made 
to accomplish the same object, it was resisted by the noble and learned 
lord and others, who, haviug raised a clamour against it, rspresented its 
supporters as the enemies of the law and constitution. (hear) The power 
of the sword then only was talked of, “What! (said the noble and jearn. 
ed lord )will you give power to the Roman Catholics ?— power is not neces. 
sary to toleration —the power you offer is most dangerous to the state—it 
is no less than the power of the sword.” Yet, in a few short years 
alterwards, this very power was given by those who had raised such a 
clamour against it, and without the exaction of any seenrities : in the face, 
too, of the act passed at the revelation, which required that officers in 
the army and navy should take the oath of supremacy. Having, then, 
thus opered the army and navy unrestrictedly, he (Earl Grey) pnt it to 
the honse, whether the dangers from 6 or 8 Catholic peers, of illustrions 
descent, whose families were of the hichest antiquity, and whom their 
opponents must acknowledge the ornaments of any assembly, were not 
merely fancied and chimerical? If it were an error im this bill not to 
contain securities, it was an error with a great example, viz. the act of 
1817. Jt was worthy of remark also, that though the aet of 1817 con. 
ferred such important advantages avon Roman Catholics, it had led te 
no ulterior consequences ; and whether this bill were or were not pass. 
ed, the discussion of the general question mast (ake place, and he 
hoped at no distant period. His lo:dship concluded by apologizing for 
having so long occupied the house in hearing arguments urged feebly 
and ineffectualiy, but honestly and sincerely. 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL was perfectly ready to meet the question, 
even on the narrow grounds stated by the noble earl. He was the more 
disposed to do so, because on many former occassions he had stated his 
opinions ou the general question, and be had little doubt that he should 
have to re-state them on some fatore opportunity. It was on every ac- 
count desirable to discuss this bill on its own merits, with as little refer- 
ence as possille to the more extended measure; but it was necessary ia 
the first instance to ascertain a little how the question stood. The noble 
earl had said, and of conrse the statement deserved credit, that this 
bill was not meant as a step to the general question. Supposing, then, 
it were to exclude that general question, he would ask whether it was 
fit ifit passed, that nothing esle should be done? If nothing else were 
to be done, thea he admitted that this billought to pass: but no measure 
cenid be more mischievous to the Roman Catholics than passing this bill, 
if it were not intended to go further. Those, therefi re, who had hitherto 
been most favourable to concession, ought to be the firmestin their resis- 
tance upou the present occasion, Before he stated his specific objecti- 
ons to the bill on the table, he wished to say afew words on the general 
history to which the noble earl had adverted. No man could hold the 
conduct of Titus Oates and the Popish plot in greater abhorrence than 
himself (Lord Liverpool); they ouly afforded an additional instance of 
the malancholy effects of faction, confounding the noderstandings and 
perverting the feelings of its dupes. Before, however, he came to that 
date, he wonld shortly look back tothe real state of the conntry, as to 
Catholics and Protestants, in the anterior part of that century, and the 
century before. In the reign of Edward VI. was begun the great work 
of reformation, by some of the most pions and able men of this or any 
other couutry. Its progress was unfortunately a rested by the prema- 
ture death of the Sovereign; or the Protestantism of the Crown wonid 
have been established, as was evident from some of the events, towards 
the close of that reign. On the accession of Mary, a complete revolution 
took place, and the Protestants endured the most cruel persecutions ; 
but when Elizabeth came to the throne, the Protestant religion was again 
established. From that date to the Revolution, the question was never 
looked atin a general way, as to the connexien between church and 
state. This fact really solved a great deal of difficulty and unravelled 
mach mystery; for np to the Revolution, thongh the church was Protes- 
tant, the Sovereign was not necessarily so. No law was ig existence 
compelling the Sovereign to be Protestant—preventing his marriage with 
a Roman Catholic, or giving security to the Protestant establishment of 
the realm—at least not that great security that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the King should be a protestant. What had been the effect? 
That James I., that infatuated monarch, though sincerely and zealously a 
Protestant, had used his atmost endeavonrs to marry his heir to a Roman 
Catholic Princess. No event could have been more anfortunate for the 
kingdom than the marriage of Charles [. with the daughter of Lonis 
XIV. He mentioned this circumstance to show that the question of the 
connexion between chorchand state had then never been fairly examin- 
ed. He believed that it might truly be said, that all the blood spilt in 
the course of 150 years, was to be attributed to the want of a legal con- 
nexion betweeu the church aud state, Roman Catholic Peers were not 
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then exeluded, and why should they be exelnded, when even the King 
might himseif be a Roman Catholic? Coming down tothe reign of 
Charles UL., he had already intimated his opinion regarding Titns Oates, 
but it was no answer to say that the violence of faction at that time led to 
g'eat crimes which ended in certain laws; those laws mightbe good and 
necessary, however flagitious the events ont of which they arose. Some 
of the best laws on our statnte-book were passed in the reign of the most 
ernel tyrant that had ever sat upon the throne of England. It did not fol- 
low, therefore, that because comspiracy was the immediate occasion of 
the laws, that the laws themselves were not necessary. He wonld put 
Titus Oates and the Popish Plot ont of the question, and ask whether, 
even in the reign of Charles IL., there did not exist a conspiracy to over- 
tarn the religion and constitution of the country, and with that conspira- 
cy a necessity for this or some other security and safeguard. In former 
debates, he had always considered this an admitted point ; and undonbted- 
ly, whether the law now complained of was or was not aproper one, there 
were circumstances in the time requiring strong measures. He was ready 
to allow thatit might at the time have b en very plausibly urged, that if this 
principle of exclusion were applied to the peerage, it ought also to be appli- 
ed tothe Crown. But what was done at the revolution? and here he could 
hardly suppose that the noble Earl (Grey), upon reflection, would con- 
tend that the plot of Titus Oates had avy influence upon the measures 
then adopted. The advantage of the Revolution was, that a change of 
the dynasty led to acomplete review of the whole system. What was 
done at the Revolution ought in fact to have been done at the Reforma- 
tion —then itonght to have been provided; that the King and his par- 
liament should both be Protestant. Smely the Roman Catholic Peer had 
no right to complain of not being allowed to sit and vote, when, suppos- 
ing the King from conscientions motives were to change his religion, he 
must descend from the throne of his ancestors. (hear, hear.) He (Lord 
Liverpool) should feel no difficity in saying to the Duke of Norfgik, or 
to any Catholic peer, all of whom he highly respected, that he had no 
right to be placed upon a better footing than the King upon the throne : 
the exclusion from Parliament was not personal; it was the law of the 
land. Such was the ground he (Lord Liverpool) had always t#ken on 
a general view of the subject: he hadalways stood upon the connexion 
between church and state, Protestantism being the prinetple of the law, 
While it was maintained against the Crown, it must be maintained 
against what the Scotch act of union termed “ the other estates of the 
realm” The noble and learned earl (Eldon) had truly stated that this 
principle of the act of Charles II. was renewed and confirmed at the 
revolution—in the act of union with Scotland—in the act of settlement, 
and dating the reigns of George I. and George li. it was renewed and 
confirmed also in words, which, thongh they could not make an act of Par- 
liameat eternal, showed that it was considered one of the essential aud 
fundamental laws of the realm, He pnt it to the noble earl (Grey) whe- 
ther it was not clear that our ancestors meaut it to be a law, not subject 
to any ordinary changes? The noble earl had said, that the supporters 
of this bill wanted nothing new—that they-only required justice, 
and that the Roman Chatholic peers should be replaced in the sitna- 
tion they occupied, from the reign of Elizabeth to that of Charles II. 
What did the history of that period present? That under this old 
system, in the absence of all seenrity to the chnrch, there were one 
hundred and firty years of convulsion and bloodshed: while subsequent 
to the date of this security, and under the new system, the country bad 
experienced one hundred and fifty years of peace and happiness. (hear. ) 
With the advautage ef such exverience, was it fit again to put to sea to 
ineur ali the dangers to which the nation had so long been exposed? 
(hear, hear.) He was tobe told, no doubt, that times were changed, 
and that no dangers were now to be apprehended ; but who in the year 
1630 wou!d have supposed that in less than 20 years the monarchy would 
be abolished, and the House of Lords annihilated, after the bishops had 
been excluded from their seats? Who could foresee what in frture might 
happen, uot from the Roman Catholics perhaps, but from other quarters, 
if this security which time had proved so valuable were at once abandon- 
ed? With it the country had enjoyed many benefits, and not the least 
of these, religious tranquillity ; aud to dissolve the connexion hetween 
chnrch and state would be, to say the least of it, torisk the continnance 
of that peace. He now came to the bill, to which he objected upon va- 
vious grounds, and which he thought would be sufficient to induce the 
house not to adopt it. In the first place, he objected to it, because while 
it sacrificed the whole principle of participation in the legislature, it did 
not set the question itself by any means at rest. When his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Plunkett) last year brought in his bill, it was with the avow- 
ed object of a final adjustment. He (Lord Liverpool) had resisted it: 
bat some might think, as it would be the termination of a subject that 
had excited much feeling, it would be proper to rnn arisk, and to make 
a sacrifice: but what conld they say to to this bill which left the great 
and irritating subject entirely open to disenssion? He objected to it on 
principle, also, on this ground :—If the time shonld ever come when 
Roman Catholics were admitted into the Honse of Commons, then ro 
doubt the doors of this house onght to be opened to Roman Catholic 
peers; but the ehjection was mnch stronger when it was proposed in the 
first instance to introduce Roman Catholic peers into the Honse of Lords. 


Mo ndav; “December 16, 1899. 
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If there were any thing in the constitution of the honse, it was this—that 
it was the great repository of religion and law—that its members were 
called together by their writs of summons, ‘to deliberate on affairs of 
charch and state.” The house was most intimately connected with the 
established church, and both in theory and principle, it mnst be to the 
last degree objectionable to admit into it those,*who, by their religion, 
were hostile to the church. On the subject of securities, he mast remind 
the house how it stood. Last year the bill of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Plunkett) had by consent been divided into two parts, but it was agreed 
that they should proceed through their stage pari passu; and if the secu- 
rities were rejected, the privileges were to be withheld; How then could 
the house now pass so material a part of the whole measure in the ab- 
sence of all securities. If, indeed, secnrities were needless, let Parlia- 
ment have done with the farce; that point being up, the question 
was stripped of many difficulties and absurdities, He had another objee- 
tion to the bill founded apon the exclusive nature of its provisions. The 
subject had now been disenssed for more than 20 years, and as a strong 
argument in favour of concession of the peenliar state of Ireland had al. 
ways been urged. Debates onthe claims of the Roman Catholics had in- 
variably originated in petitions from Ireland, andin this honse it had 
been bronght forward by a noble earl peculiarly connected with that is- 
land. It had been urged upon every occasion, that it was fit to remove 
the exclusion for the sake of soothing the people of Ireland. There was 
not one Irishman throughout his Majesty’s dominions who would directly 
or particularly receive any benefit from this bill. It was a bill, the prin- 
ciple of which applied only to English Roman Catholic Peers. He would 
call, however, upon those noble lords by whom it was advocated, to say 
whether the interest of the whole Irish nation—if they really took the 
interest which they were stated to do (though he considered it was much 
exaggerated) inthe question of Cathelic coucessions—whether that was 
not the ground upon which the general measnre of relief had been always 
bronght forward of late years in Parliament? (hear.) If he (Lord Liver- 
pool) conld argne the present as a general measure, he might concur with 
the noble and jearned lord in considering it as one which might be bene- 
ficial and advantageous to the Irish nation, But if he was to argueit (as 
in tenth it was) as a specific and isolated measure, could any thing be 
more galling to Irish feeling, than that sucha concession as this was to be 
made to Euglish Peers of the Roman Catholic persnasion, while Irish 
Peers of the same faith were excluded from its provisions? But he had 
another objection to make to it,—thongh he conld anticipate that he 
sheuld be met by authorities cited from history, and fromStare Documeuts, 
It was this:—he conceived that the showing this favenrto Roman Catho- 
lic peers. withont extending proportionate advantages to Roman Catho- 
lic commoners, would not be very much tothe honour or the credit of the 
peers themselves. (hear.) Such a partial distinction, it appeared to 
him, would be obnoxions to ali these principles of equity on which the 
British Government and all other Governments ever acted. He was very 
ready toadmit, that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Roman Catholic 
Peers had aright tositin that bense: whilethe other members of the 
great Catholic body were not eligible to sit in the lower house of parlia- 
ment. But a reason could be assigned for this distinction : if their lord- 
ships considered how ijittle the Roman Catholic commonalty were then 
known as men of influence or property, and how much they had retired 
from public business and orenpations, their lordships eonld not esteem it 
as matter of surprise that there was difference observed. Now he (Lord 
Liverpool) wonld readily allow, that because they might make one Catho- 
lie concession, it did not necessarily follow that they would concede every 
thing. They might make their stand at several points---at admission, 
for instance, of Catholics to hold and exercise commands in the army and 
navy, or even at admission into the tegislatare, shonid that ever be con- 
ceded. Their lordships might draw the line, always, atsome definitive 
point: but at what imaginable point could they draw the distinction 
between the stand which they would take in respect of concessions to 
the peers, and that which thev would take in respect of concessions to 
the commonalty of the Roman Catholic persnasion, Such a line their 
lordships might have drawn at some former period, becanse a distine- 
tion of this nature did once exist as between the peers and the Crown of 
England. Bnt on what principle conld it rest now? He had been al- 
wags taught to believe, that though the possessions and privileges of 
the different classes of the British community might be different, yet 
their respective rights to them were the saine—were equal. (hear, hear.) 
He had been taught to believe, thatin this country, the right of a poor 
man to his hut or his cottage, was the same, and was as binding, as that 
of any of their lordships to his mansion or his castle. (hear, hear.) He 
had been ever instracted, that the right of a magistrate to exercise his 
functions within the borongh or jurisdiction which the law assigned to 
them, was as good as that of the King to his throne; and he maintained 
that this eqaality of right, so far from weakening the title of the rich 
rian fo his possessions, was, in effect, its greatest security: for the 
rights of rich and poor stood all of them on principle. Thongh the pro- 
perty might be of different value, the rights were alike.’ This reasoning 
he begred to apply tu the case before their lordsbips. He should say 
that the right of a commoner to be elected was of the same force as that 
of a peer of England to sit in the House of Lords. (hear.) Both rights, 
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indeed, might be explained and qualified for the public benefit, accord. 
ing to the wisdom of the legisiature. Both rights might have conditi- 
ons put wpow them: thus tests might be attached to one of them, 
but not to the other, if the distinction shonld appear to be justi- 
fied on public principles, Bat oa what principle qpuld their lord- 
ships say—‘* We will not ebject to a peer’s sitting amongst us, 
though he does acknowledge a foreign jurisdiction in some matters 
of spiritnal concern; but we will object to a commoner’s sitting 
jn Parliament, onder similar circumstances.” (hear, hear.) Could 
any thing so invidioas, so monstrous, so unjnst as this, be success- 
fully proposed in modern times? Was it not the boast of our aristocra- 
cy, that though they possessed high privileges, they were se possessed for 
the benefit, not for the injary,of anyman? If their lordships looked to 
the nature of the duties and privileges which belonged to them, they 
would find that the concerns of religion were especially theirs. Now, if 
it was the right of any branch, surely it was the right of this branch of 
the legislature above all others, to require from its members some tests 
that they were attached tothe present established church ; or, if not, to 
whatever might be the religion of the land at the time. Again be asked 
upon what principle would their lerdships draw a distinction in favour 
of the Catholic peers to the prejudice of the Catholic community of the 
realm? The noble lord bad said, that it was right to pass this bill, even 
should they go no farther in the business. But he (Lord Liverpool) 
firmly believed, that a more serious evil could not befal the country than 
to pass the bill, even assuming that their lordships should proceed no 
further; that if they should pass this bill, and then take their stand a- 
gainst farther Catholic concessions, it would, in that case, still be the 
most impolitic and mischievons measure imaginable. What could bea 


more invidious concession, than a favour of this sort, especially to the’ 


Roman Catholic Peers? On every ground, he (Lord Liverpool) object- 
ed to this bill. It was not calculated to effect any certain advantage; 
it settled nothing: it left the whole question precisely where it was be- 
fore. It didno good to that great interest; the welfare and protection 
of which had hitherto been assigued as the grand objects with which the 
general Roman Catholic question was brought forward in parliament. 
All tbat it offered was a most anwise and most invidious distinction be- 
tween the peers and the commonalty of a particniar church. In amore 
early period of our history such a measure might have been justified ; 
but it would have been uader circumstances widely different from those 
of the present day. He had already stated the difference in the relative 
position of these two classes under a former reign: and he now entreat- 
ed, not only those noble lords who usually supported him in the opposi- 
tion he felt bound to make to the Roman Catholic claims generally ; but 
he entreated ail those noble lords who advocated those claims, to put 
these questions to themselves, to lay them closely to their own bosoms 
—“‘ Whether, by supporting the present bill, they were doing any good 
to the general cause ?—whethber they were inany way advancing it?—or 
whether they were doing any thing else but beginning, as it were, at the 
wrong end?” The question into which the consideration of this w~>- 
sure must altimately resolve itself—the question to which their lords! 
must come at last was, whether Roman Catholics generally should ve 
mitted to have a share in the legislature, or not? On this point, mo- 
mentous as it was, be had already given bis opinion. He thought that 
the concession of sach a privilege would be most impolitic and danger- 
ous; but to confine it, as this bill proposed to do, to Roman Catholic 
peers, and to exclude from all participation in it the Roman Catholic 
commonality, would be equally dangerous and impolitic, and infinitely 
more inequitable and invidious. (hear, hear.) On these grounds he 
should oppose the second reading. 


Lord GRENVILLE commenced his speech by adverting to the fre. 
quent occasions upon which he had felt it b's duty to addiess their lord- 
ships upon the question of the Catholic claims, Feeling, moreover, 
extreme disinclination at all times totrouble their lordships on any sub- 
ject, least of all would he have wished to obtrude himself upon their 
attention with respect tothis. The grounds, however, whieh his noble 
friend (Lord Liverpool, we believe) had stated as those apon which he 
founded his opposition to the motion, were of sucha nature as to have 
imposed apon him (Lord Grenville ) the necessity of entering his protest 
against the doctrines which they laid down. His noble friend bad cal- 
1 d upon those lords who, on former occasions, had been the friends of 
the general measure, to consider whether any advautage could be de- 
rived to it from the snecess of this? He (Lord Grenville), as one of 
those who had always been favourable to the concession of the Catholic 
claims, believed that, from passing this bill, the greatest of all benefits 
would accrue to the country—the benefit of doing justice. (cheers.) 
In comparision with this, be set at nought all which they had beard in 
the way of precedent and authority ; ail the statements and the doca- 
ments which had been quoted ; all the penal enactments for which the 
Statate Book had been referred to, whether these enactments were con- 
tained in this or that form of words. His answer to ail this was, “ Be 
just, and fear not.” If it was trae that six individuals only were ag- 
grieved, or that this bill was bronght in to meet the case of one indivi- 
dual only, and whether that individwal was the highest or the lowest in 
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the country, in such a case he should say, as he now said in this—their 
lordships were not at liberty to entertain all their inferences and suppo- 
sitions—they were not liberty to legisiate upon what next might come te 
pass; or to speculate, hypothetically, upon what measures they were to 
take in consequence, and then adhere to penai enactments founded upon 
them. Let their lordships hesitate and pause as they might, here, it was 
impossible that they could stop. He (Lord Grenville) considered the 
general question as it was called, as a question of alarge aud exclusive 
property—as a question, his opinions upon which were borne out by those 
of the wisest and greatest men of this age. But their lordships had it in 
their power, by looking at it in its trne light---by considering it maturely 
—by divesting their minds of ail that visionary terror which it had that 
night been attempted to throw around it (hear, hear)---to confer upon the 
British empire the greatest imaginable benefit. This question he viewed as 
a question of distributive justice. He considered himself as sitting in that 
house, on the present occasion, not merely in his judicial and delibera- 
tive Capacity, as a peer of parliament---exercising, undoubtedly, a 
high andimportant fanction ; but as sitting with their lordships to dis- 
tribute strict justice, But in this capacity, could noble lords assume a 
right of discussing, and of deciding by their own judgment and sentence, 
what Peers should or should not sit in the House of Lords? They had 
evidently no such right. (hear,hear.) There were two grounds, and 
two only, upon which it was possible, by any power or authority known 
to the constitution of this country, to divesta Peer of England of his 
right to sit and vote in thathouse, The first of these, was, conviction of 
any offence, of such enormity as might seem properly to incur this penal- 
ty; the second, such a ground of overwhelming state necessity as might 
justify the taking away from a Peer the heriditary and constitutional 
rights in question---rights which were as clearly defined, and in principle 
us inviolable, as any that conld be devised. He repeated, that this was 
not aquestion of what was proper to be done, as to the precantions to be 
taken. He contended thatit was not competent to noble lords to view 
it ia any such light. He was speaking in an English house of lords, in 
whichevery Peer had a right to say,---“ I sit here by a privilege which 
1 hold.-.not as a matterof permission or favour, but as a right, co-ordi- 
nate with the constitution itself, and not depending om the discretion of 
any one.” The question, then, for their lordships was, whether the 
rights of those peers-- derived under a title so ancient and indisputable, 
and vested in them quite as clearly as any rights known to the state could 
be---rights which had heen wrested from them by the grossest fraud and 
the mest violent injustice---should or should not be withheld fiom the 
parties? He (Lord Grenville) felt himself bound to restore to these in. 
jured individuals, the rights of which every candid man must feel that 
they had been originaily most iniquitously deprived, upon evidence the 
most false, incompetent, and flagitious that ever perhaps was accepted in 
any age or conntry. The question was, therefore, whether noble lords 
at this day would hesitate to restore such rights to their possessors, from 
whom they never could have been wrested but on pretences as wicked as 
‘hey were insufficient. His noble and learned friend had asked, how 
they conld ever infringe ppon the law so much as to admit these Catho- 
lic peers into their house. But where was the law which excluded them? 
No such law ever passed. It never could have entered into the mind of 
man to attemptto pass one of the kid. Admitted they might still be; 
bat their admission would be accompanied by certain tests, which per- 
jury aud iniquity had caused to be imposed upon them---tests which were 
required to be taken in those times, when various other restraints, dis- 
abilities, and penalties operated on the Roman Catholic community ; and 

.sts, so repugnant to the spirit of their faith, that nv one would dare ta 
propose them toa Roman Catholic. He (Lord Grenville) denied, there» 
fore, that any such consequence as had beeu anticipated would necesaa- 
rily follow upon admission of Roman Catholic peersinto that house, He 
well remembered to have heard it ona former occasion asserted, with 
an eloquence which he would not attempt to follow, that to annihilate 
these tests would be to annihilate every distinction that existed in the 
state. But it was not the province of their lordships to press these strange 
doctrines, or to sanction these wild and sweeping propositions. He was 
disposed to think, on the contrary, that some of the most destructive pria- 
ciples which were now developing themselves out of doors, some of the 
most alarming theories that at present agitated the public mind, and kept 
the passions and the fears of men ina state of feverish anxiety, arose 
from similar vain and unstatesman-like attempts to reduce the whole ope- 
ration ef the British constitution ander some of these sweeping maxims, 
He confessed that, whether this bill shoul pass or not, he was quite at a 
loss to know on what grounds noble lords could justify the continuance, 
even for one year longer, of those restrictions and disabilities which were 
at present imposed on so large a ortion of the people. Their termina. 
tion, under every principle of policy or justice which could be adduced 
in argument, was indispensable. (hear, hear.) Much hed been said on 
the subject of securities; and to him (Lord Greuville) it seemed that 
there existed in the minds of some noble lords that sort ofidea, as if 
there were something in the abstract name of securities, existing certaine 
ly independent of those dangers against which they bad originaily been 
provided. When this measure was uew, aud little agitated...when it 
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was just introduced aud explained in Parliament---undonbtedly there ex- 
isted a great desire to provide adequate securities to meet all possible 
dangers, if these dangers, could be shown to exist. But he was free to 
say, that apon au honr’s consideration of the subject, the wonderful 
changes which had taken place since the year 1801 (the period he allud- 
ed to) had so completely altered bis (Lord Grenville’s) opinion about se- 
curities, as to induce him last year to declare (and the house would permit 
him to repeat the observation) * That if the bill of last year had come up 
from the Commons without securities, his voice wonld have been 
heard in that house, and his humble endeavours wonid have been used, 
todissuade their lordships from adding to it any thing of the sort.” 
On the other hand, while he saw nothing wanting in the thing, and 
was therefore perfectly willing to pass the bill without any securities, 
yet, seeing that a great many of his fcllow-subjects thought differently 
ov the matter, and being sensible of how great importance it was, 
wheuever the bill might pass, that it should not be the triumph of one 
party of men over another, buat rather the bond of conciliation and com- 
mon friendship between them, he thought, that if by the adoption of 
any securites that should not trench too deeply on the great principle 
of the measure, their objections might be removed, and their appre- 
hensions quieted, vko now viewed tie measure with disgust, it would 
be well—and be should recommend their passing the measure with 
these addi:ious, provided it was fiamed with that mature and pre- 
pared deliberation which might be most hkely to regder it complete 
and efficient, and so as to make it an offer, as acceptable as possible, of 
peace, conciliation, and weiou to that particular part of the kingdom, 
which Heaven knew was much in want of any thing of that sort. His 
noble friend had objected that the present measure was not calenlated 
to set the general question at rest. Undoubtedly it was not. (hear, 
hear.) It would have been disgraceful to the candour of the originater 
of this bill in the other bonse of Parliament, ifhe had held out any hopes 
that it weuld have such an effect. For himself, so far from indulging any 
expectation of the kind, he (Lord Grenville) earnestly entreated their 
lordships, that if any one of them felt disposed to support the bill under 
an impression 80 false and mistaken, he would now dismiss it from his 
mind. Letsuchnoble lords beassured, that wherethe policy and wis- 
dom ofagreat measure were so evident, there was nothing but the full 
concession of it which conid setit at rest. If they looked at the measure 
fairly, and face to face, before it was too late, they might coufer a great 
advantage ontheircountry. They would be doing to-day what they should 
indeed, have done before ; butlet them remember thatevery day’s delay 
decreased the possibility of effecting any good. He had already stated 
what was the nature af the act which the present bill went torepeal, aud 
what were the two grounds upon which alone the exclusion of peers from 
Parliament would be warranted. He should now enquire what was the 
origimal character of the bill: for he could not suppose that their lordships 
would take upan injurious opinion against illustrious and suffering indi- 
viduals founded onthe worst of authorities. Nor would they, with the 
noble earl opposite, while they professed themselves convinced of the 
perjury of Oates, and while they protested their abhorrence of his detes- 
table cunduct, perpetuate the wrong which they had generated, becanse 
it might have been found covenient in practice. That memorable plot—the 
most detestable ever heard of—had subjected some of those individuals to 
the loss oflite ; othersto the loss of property and rank ; ad their de- 
scendanuts to the loss of a privilege, the highest which in this countrya man 
could possibly enjoy. Their lordships, surely, would not say “ Thisis 
indeed awrong; but we will continue it, because our ancestors hace per- 
mitted it.” (hear.) And these, forsooth—these precedents had been looked 
over. (hear.) To acts of injustice the great names of the conntry in times 
past were to be attached, to give strength to an argument feeble from its 
want of principle—of every ptiuciple of morality: however, the injury 
being onee acknowledged, the blame and dishonour of it must attach to 
their lord@ships thenceferward, and as long as it remained anremedied. 
Their attention hadnow been called toit. Titus Oates was allowed to 
have beer the author of the evil ; but it, after the intraduction of the bill 
now sought to be repealed that evil had been continued, without the plea of 
misrepresentation or of necessity, then the preceding Parliaments had to 
account for the wrong they had committed in continuing it down to the 
presentday. Bat iftheirlordships, after the debate of that night, pers 
mitted the mischief to remain still uoredressed, it was not Titus Oates, 
it was not Lord Shaftesbary, itwas not the profligacy of the minister of 
Charles IL., or of George L., to whose account the injary must be laid ; 
but it was tothe Howse of Lords ofthe present day that the imputation 
must attach. (hear, hear.) The nobleeari (Liverpool) had admitted the 
infamy of Oatesin his argument, and had allowed the injustice of his accn- 
sations. “It is,” said the noble earl, ‘ an ngly stain ta be sure: but 
Jook at the Revolntion, and these whoachieved it. Did not they sancti- 
on this exclusion?” He (Lord Greaville) admitted the fact. To those 
persons the aggrieved parties might have looked for redressin time gone 
by ; but it was for the noble lords whom he was now addressing to recon- 
cile to their own breasts, if they could, the injustice of permitting this per- 
secntion to exist one day more. He had no hesitation in saying, that 
even under the circamstances which the noble lord had put he could not al- 
low that the liberties of the country had ever been endangered by the Ca- 
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tholics, not even under the impending danger of a Popish priesthood and a 
Popish successioa—even thongh the Popish peershad been the sele actors 
and authors of the Popish plot(if any such plot had really existed ;) and 
that, too, was the case not asit had been falsely stated, of Popish peers 
conspiring against the rights of the Crown, but of aplot of the Crown eon- 
spiring against its protestant subjects, and the establishment of the Pro- 
testant Charch. The best security which could be taken our ancestors 
arranged daring the reign of Charles If., and adopted under that of 
James IL., by driving the latter from his throne, and thereby cutting 
off the hopes of himself and his posterity. This was applying a real 
security against the dangers which they apprehended. In the agita- 
tion which ensued, it was not to be wondered at if they over- 
looked the injustice of perpetuating an odious proscription against indi- 
viduals who were no parties to the acts which that proscription was 
intended to punish. The experience, not of the reign of Elizabeth or Mary 
only, might have approved their fidelity; but the reigns of James I. 
and Charles IL. showed, that whatever daugers might have surrounded 
the throne at any time, there was no moment at which any danger had 
arisen to it from the law of Queen Elizabeth, which restored to Catholic 
peers their theoretical and positive right of sitting and voting inthe House 
of Lords. Whatever dangers did exist, no security surely was ever ob- 
tained from excluding the Roman Catholic peers from Parliament. If 
it was necessary to prove this, and to prove how loyal and good subjects 
they were, he (Lord Grenville) would advert to the manner in which the 
Spanish Armada, after alarming the fears of all Europe, was defeated 
and dest:oyed by those brave Catholic commanders who vindicated the 
ancient fame of England, while they sealed their fidelity to a Protestant 
mistress with their blood, But it was curious to inquire, as to the Po- 
pish plot of James the First’s reign—the gunpowder plot -—whether it 
was directed by Catholic members of parliament (as had been said) 
against the Sovereign and Parliament of their country, or by disaffected 
individaals against Catholic members of parliament: for the house 
would remember that the timely discovery of that plot was owing. to the 
unwillingness of some anknown conspirator to sacrifice the life of one 
Popish lord. After some farther observations, the noble lprd concluded 
his speech by declaring that this was a question of right to be done, 
which their lordships had too long delavedto do. Tt was becanse the 
question had been treated as one of mere expediency, instead of one 
of distributive justice, that he had, contrary to his first intention, detain- 
ed the honse thus long in stating the grounds on which be should sup- 
port the second reading of this bill. 


Lord REDESDALE contended, at considerable length, that the 
legislature had the same rights toexclude peers from the Honse of Lords, 
as to exclude private persons (being Catholics) from seats in the 
house of Commons. One of the first duties of the legislature was 
to protect the religion of the state; and yet it was now proposed 
to introduce into the highest assembly of the country, persons 
who must of necessity be hostile to that religion. The question was 
@ simple question of expediency—a question with which neither right 
nor justice had any thing to do. If the law as it stood was a hard. 
ship upon the subject, ic how much greater a degree was it a hardship 
upon the sovereign. The individual who filled the throne was bound to 
be of the established religion of the country ; but all that was demanded 
upon admissioninto the legislature, was that the individual shonld not be 
of the Roman Catholic religion. It was as unjustifiable to introdace Ro- 
man Catholic peers into the Honse of Lords,asit would be to take out of 
that house acertain number of the bishops, and supply their places with 
persons adverse to the Protestant interest. And in what an anomalous 
situation did it place the Sovereign of the country? Catholics being once 
admitted into the legislature, the King might be placed in this situation 
—hé might have laws and measures tendered to him by his Parliament 
to which his oath and his duty made it impossible.for him to assent. He 
(Lord Redesdale) did feel himself bound most strenuously to oppose the 
bill. IfJames the Second conldhave prevailed npon his Parliament to 
have sanctioned such a measure, he might have succeeded in overturning 
the constitution of his country. His firm conviction was, that if the pre. 
sent measure was carried, the Protestant establishment of Ireland must 
fail: he had no other dependence for the security of this great country 
than upon a Protestant succession aud a Protestant legislature. 


Lord HOLLAND rose amid cries of ‘* question,” and was for some 
moments nearly inaudible, The first point which we caught wasa wish 
from the noble lord that, before he proceeded to answer the observations 
of those peers who bad spoken against the measare, the Tist standing 
order of the house should be read. 

The order was accordingly read by the clerk. It provided that ao 
oath should be imposed, by bill, or otherwise, upon a peer with penalty 
attached in case of refusal, thathe should lose his place in Parliament, 
or privilege of debating. 

Lord HOLLAND then proceeded. He shouid probably be compell- 
ed to advert, inthe course of his speech, tothe circumstances which had 
dictated that 71st order of the house ; and he had desired that it might be 
read, because it placed the present question before the eyes of noble 
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lords in its legitimate point of view. Placed uponthe only footing on 
which the house could properly decide it, the question came precisely to 
this—whether the time was yet come when it was safe, just, or proper, fer 
the house to restore to its members the uncenditional exercise of their 
privileges? It stood recorded upon the standing orders of the honse, 
that it was the nodoubted privilege of the members of the house to exer- 
cise their rights without any condition at all. To debar peers in any Case 
from the exercise of those rights, was a departare from the declared con- 
stitation of the country, which could only be jnstified by absolute neces- 
sity. Then the onus of showing that necessity was cast upon those who 
ebjected to the present bill. Those whodenied the right were to show 
the danger attendant npon its exercise : it was not the advocates of the 
present measnre who were bound to show that the danger did not exist. 
Bat it had been said by noble lords, that the passing of the bill would in- 
volve an anomaly in our parliamentary system. What! talk of an ano- 
maly in that system which was an anomaly thronghont? An anomaly in 
the systemof exclusion? Why, were not Presbyterians already admit- 
ted to privileges in Scotland which the law prevented them from epjoying 
in Evgland? Did not the Catholics of Ireland enjoy rights which were 
not enjoyell by the English Catholics? What! with laws of such ana- 
ture, were we so dreadfully afraid of one anomaly? Why, the very ex- 
clusion of the Catholics was bntthe work of chance ; and probably thon- 
sands who were nowincapacitated were not aware of the point upon 
which their exclusion really proceeded. But the noble lord upon the 
woolsack said, that if the bill was passed—a bill which wasto admit into 
the house six of the mest respectable persons in the country, persons 
whom even their opponents had scarcely been able sufficiently to praise 
—the noble and learned lord said, thatif this bill passed, he should think 
that he had outlived all the laws of lis country. The mischief which 
these six peers were to do was incalculable, they were to producea bull 
from the Pope upon a sudden fiom under the table, and to destroy, at one 
blow, the religion and the constitution of the empire. Much stress had 
beeu laid apon another alleged anomaly —that the bill would introduce a 
qualification for the House of Lords different from that which was neceasa- 
ry in the House of Commons. A different qualification! Why the qua- 
lification was different already. A reverend bishop might sit in the House 
of Lords, who conld not sit in the House of Commons. Again, it was 
said that ifthe measure was passed, the grant of the elective franchise 
to the Catholics must follow. Why, the Catholica of Ireland bad the elec- 
tive franchise alveady. Noble lords talked of dreading anomaly: why 
it was impossible to turn a step in the existing system without enconn- 
tering the grossest anomalies. The noble earl (Liverpool) treated the 
admission of Catholics to the House of Peers as still more vbjectionable 
than their admission to the Howse of Commons. The House of Peers 
(said the noble earl) were the great guardiaus of law and state; it was 
their duty to debate of matters connected with church and constitution. 
Why, the very same words which described the Parliamentary duties of 
peers were found also in the oaths for members of the Honse 
of Commons. Both were bound, by their oaths to consider—de rebus 
ad nostrwa regnum, et nostram ecclesiem pertinentibus. The noble 
acd learned lord upon the woolsack had stated to the house that 
me measure upon the Catholic question had ever before been introduced 
without the mention of securities, It was not astonishing that what 
had emanated from so humble an individual as himself should have es- 
caped the recollection of the noble and learned lord ; but he (Lord Hol- 
land), in the year 1799, soon after the honse enjoyed the advantage of 
the voble and learned lord’s accession,had moved to refer the act the 30th 
of Charles II., and the act of the Ist William and Mary, to a committee, 
with a view to their being modified or repealed, Now, that motion 
had been met, not openly, by a uegative, but with the previons questi- 
on, And why had not the noble and learned lord opposed that mode of 
treating the subject? Why had he notrisen to pat a negative upon the 
proposition altogether? Why had he endured to hear talk of futare dis- 
cussion upon a measure which was to overthrow all the establishments of 
the kingdom? For himself (Lord Holland continued) he set no great 
value npon securities; but if it were denied that securities existed, 
he should say thatthe house had both technical and real ones. If he 
were asked where were his securities, he should say—oun the bench 
opposite (the bench of bishops). As the mother of the Gracchi, being 
asked for her treasares, pointed to her children, so he (Lord Holland), 
if he were asked for his securities, should pointto the sixteen Scottish 
peers, and to the right reverend body opposite to him. The bill before 
their lordships, whether they thought it founded in just policy or 
not—whether they thought it safe or not, was, asit had been passed by 
the house of Commous, at least oue which ought to be treated with some 
respect. The noble and learned lord who spoke last had insisted on the 
necessity of securities, and what the noble and learned lord had said on 
that subject reminded him of the securities which that noble and learned 
lord had introduced into a bill for the relief of Roman Catholics. Let 
the noble and learned lord look to his own bill for the securities he re- 
quired. A clause in ove bill which had been passed contained permission 
to Catholic peers, ontaking certain oaths, to approach the Court, and 
then give advice to their sovereign. The Sth of Queen Elizabeth, uuder 
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which Catholic peers still continued tosit in the House of Lords, had 
passed under the declaration that her Majesty had other means of know. 
ing the loyalty ofher peers than she had of her commons ; and soit might 
be said with regard to this bill, that the present sovereign had other meaus 
of ascertaining the loyalty of vis peers. All that could be required from 
Roman Catholic subjects was, that they should be good citizens, Their 
lordships would find this question ilinstrated by reference to the debates 
of that house in the reign of Charles Il. He wonld recommend to their 
consideration an erder which was introduced by Lord Shaftesbury, and 
drawn up either by him or Mr. Locke. A very considerable number of 
Catholic peers, about 19, took part in the debate on the Test Act, ou the 
side of Lord Shaftesbury, against that unconstitutional measure, which 
passed in 1678. The recollection of the order he had formerly intro- 
duced in 1617was then brought under his notice. It was said, “How come 
you to support measures so inconsistent?” Lord Shaftesbary did not de. 
ny the inconsistency, but observed, leges posteriores anterivres abrogant, 
A noble baron had properly described the object of the act of exciusion, 
It was intended to guard against the danger apprehended from a Popish 
king and a Popish succession. In suchtimes the enactment of such alaw 
would have been proper, for the kingly office was a trust held tor the be. 
nefit of the people ; and the friends of liberty felt that they wereina situa. 
tioeu which rendered such measures indispensable. For the sake of geue- 
ral security, persons distinguished for puritanism and considered as fa- 
vouriug republican government, were willing to accede toa mix.d mo. 
narechy. Martigeand Birch, two of the most violent men of that parlia- 
ment, said they did not like this act. They did not wish tests to be imposed 
upou members of parliament ; bat the danger to be then apprebended was 
ofadifferent kind, and therefore, as they could not pass the actof exciu- 
sion, the test act was the only security. King Charles, on the 9ih of 
November, stated from the throue, that he would accede to any precan- 
tions that Parliament mighe think necessary. if they did not interfere with 
the snecession.It was then that the measure introduced by Lord Siattes. 
bary was resorted to as a substitute. The noble and learned lord omit- 
ted to notice different bills which had been passed about this time, and 
proceeded to the Bill of Rights, many of the provisions of which, a novie 
and learned lord had on other occasions thought fit to be moditied, The 
Bill of Rights consisted of three pa: ts—first, the assertion of ancient and 
immutable rights; secondly, the declaration of what had been doue in 
support of them; and thirdly, some positive enactments for theic futare 
security. One of the charges agaiust King James—one of the things 
which he was stated to have done, and which he bad no right te do — was 
the disarming of Protestants and the arming of Papists. Oue of the an- 
cient and indubitable rights thus violated was the right to take up arms, 
The noble and learned lord said, that the bill of rights must not be touch. 
ed; bnt did he admit this doctrine of resistance? The noble aud learned 
lord had quoted the words of King William relative to the Test Act, but be 
had omitted the most important partof what was stated by that sovereign, 
He had said, that if the King of England was not a protestant, he 
thonght that bill could not be repealed. The great man, therefore, who 
accomplished the Protestant revolution, did not think it necessary to 
Protestant government. Did the noble and learued lord who ceatended 
that the Bill of Rights could not be violated, recollect that that biil 
declared that parliaments ought to be frequently holden. By “ fre. 
quently holden,” annual or triennial parliaments were meant. They 
were afterwards made triennial, and next came the septenunial act, 
which was the greatest innovation ever made upon the Bill of Rights, 
The violation of the Bill of Rights would, then, be no argument against 
the present measure, even if the exclusion of Catholic peers had 
made a part of the bill, which it did not. The Act of Settiement had 
also been referred to. By that act the King was not to go out of the 
kingdom. It was also provided that no persons holding pensions 
from Government, and no placemen, should be allowed to sit in the 
House of Commons. Had these provisions been adhered to soon after 
George I. ascended the throne, the Act of Settlement was repeal. 
ed, by his being permitted to leave the country. Au act of parliament 
was passed, appointing Lords Justices of the kingdom to act in his 
stead. Afterthe King had left the country, it became a question whe. 
therthe Test Act might be repealed, The ministers were asked whether, 
in the case of a bill passing for that purpose, the Lords Justices would 
notify the royal assent to it. The answer was, that no opinion could be 
given ov this subject. It was afterwards asked whether they would give 
the assent to the act of uniformity. The answer then given was decidedly 
in the negative. It appeared, therefore, that in the opinion of the govern. 
ment of that day, the Test Act for which the noble and learned lord sostre- 
nuously contended, was not considered in a constitutional point of view so 
fundamental ameasnre as the act of uniformity. The preamble to the Test 
Act states the object of that act to be, to give force and effect to the laws 
against Popish recusants. Now it happened singularly enongh, that al. 
most all the laws to which the Test Act was intended to give force, had al. 
ready been repealed, and repealed, too, by a bill introduced by the novle 
and learned lord who was so mach attached to this Test Act, He had al- 
ways heard from the noble and learned lord that he considered these penal 
eaclusions an evi!, and oue which was ouly to be justified by uecessity. He 
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had heard bim say,that what necessity had created necessity shonld limit ; 
then if necessity had occasioned the whole of the law, that part which did 
not apply ‘o the circumstances of the present times ought to be repeal- 
ed. The honse had often rejected general questions for the relief of the 
Catholics, but this now came before them iu a more iavoarable shape, 
There was no auomaly in the measure, The exciusion of Catholic peers, 
he had shown, was no fundamental part of the constitution of this king- 
dom. It was said that the object tobe gained was trifling ; but he could 
not help thinking, that to the Catholic gentry of this country it would 
be a considerable gratification to see theirreligion represented in that 
house. The introduction of six or seven peers into that house, aithongh 
in produced no political alteration, yet would be of great importance 
in the way of conciliation. The noble lord on the cross bench (Lord 
Colchester) had said that he respected the Roman Catholics, bat it ap- 
peared that he would treat them only as children. He would indulge 
them with ribands and banbles, and even allow them to march at the 
coronation, but he wonld not admit them to sit in Parliament. The no- 
ble lord must have studied the constitution of this country, aud he surely 
ought to have learned from it, that there was no security for toleration 
without political power. Hehad alluded to many things as going on 
in this country, and it was extraordinary how ke who had been ont of 
the country, should be so well acquainted with what was done in it by 
the Roman Catholics, of which persons living here were perfectly iguo- 
rant. The manner in which he proposed to treat them was rathér singu 
Jar. On one side he laid berore them a large dish-full ef indalgencies, and 
on the other auother fall of coercions andrestrictions. [thad been object- 
ed tothis measare, that it was partial ; but that could not be a reasonable 
objection ; for ever since Parliament had begun to ligislate with respect 
to the Roman Catholics, ali the measures adopted had been partial. 
He would conclude with an observation which he thought very material 
tothe question, Ail power, whether conferred upon a king or upos a 
placeman, was intended for the good of the people. The people had 
said thatthey could not with any security or confidence iatrust their 
interests to a Catholic. When, therefore, a monarch became a Catholic, 
they said he shall no longer be our King - he shail forteit by his conver. 
sion his right to the throne, and another shall take his place. But the 
people who said this in the case ofthe King, had not so decided ia res- 
pect tothe excluded peers, for whose admission into parliament the 
bill was introduced. They had not destroyed, they had only sus- 
pended their rights. They did not pass a bill of attamder against 
them, and deprive them of their property and rank—they only 
said that in certain circumstances it was not expedient that they should 
exercise their legislative functions. The vation, therefore, which passed 
the act excinding the Peers, withont attainting their blood or transter- 
ring their privileges to others, for being Catholics, and which deprived 
the King of his throne for being so, intended to treat differentiy the 
religions opinions of the Sovereign and the Peer, aud meaut to suspend, 
not to aunul, the privileges of the latter. 


After his lordship had concluded, the question was loudly called for’ 
and the house divided, when there appeared — 


Content, present, 80 proxies, 49 —total, 129 
Not-Content, 97 proxies, 74—-total, 171 


17 25 42 
The bill is therefore lost.—Adjourned at ong o'cLock. 


Mojority 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 1822, 


THE WARHOUSING BILL. 


Mr. WALLACE, fer the convenience of the house, and of per- 
sons ont of doors, begged leave to state the course whichhe intended 
to pursue with respect tothe warehiouseing bill. The house must be a- 
ware that he had on several occasions been most anxious to forward the 
progress of the bill, which at present stood for a second reading. From 
the great quantity of business before the house, he found it woald be im- 
possible tu pass throngh its several stages until the beginning of July —a 
period too late, he feared, to permit the measure to go np to the House 
of Lords, and be discussed there. He therefore, reluctantly, had come 
to the determination of postponing the bill tillnext session. He wished 
it, however, to be understood, that he was now, ashe had always been, 
fully convinced of the advantages which were likely to result to the 
commerce, mavufactures, and every interest of the country from the a- 
doption of the measure, and he gave the most distinct pledge that he 
would take the earliest opportunity in the ensuing session of again 
bringing it under the consideratico of the house. The right hon. geule- 
man concluded with moving, as an amendment to the order of the day 
for the second reading of the bill, that it be read a second time tifis dey 
three months. 


Mr. RICARDO regretted that the right hononrable gentleman in- 
tended to withdraw the bill, the operation of which he (Mr. Ricardo) 
believed would be found to be extremely beneficial to the general inter. 
ests of the country. He hoped the right honourable gentleman wouid 
redcem the pledge which he had given, to bring forward the measue 
next session. He begged the right honourable gentleman would tuke 
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into partienlar consideration the state of the silk trade, which at the prre 
sent moment was labouring under peculiar disadvantages. He believed 
that if that trade received proper encouragement, it would be able to 
compete with foreign countries. It appeared to him that our silk-manu- 
facturers were not somuch injared by the competition of the fair trader, 
as by the contraband dealings, which were the result of the high duties 
imposed uponimportations. Another great grievance which affected the 
silk trade was the Spitalfields act. 


Mr. ELLICE felt obliged to his honourable friend, the member for 
Portarlingtou, for having directed the attention of the right hon, geutle- 
man to the state of the silk trade. He trusted that, previously to the 
measure being brought forward again next session, the right hon, gen- 
tleman would be able to announce the intention of ministers to reduce 
the duties upon the raw material, aud take other steps to protect the 
silk-manufacturers from the danger to which they would be at present 
exposed by foreign competition, 

Mr. GRENFELL also expressed his regret that the right bon. gen- 
tleman iad abandoned the further prosecution of his bill, because he was 
of opinion that the disscussion which would have taken place apon the 
measnre would have removed from the public mind the false impressions 
which existed with respect to it. 


Mr. WALLACE, in reply to what had fallen from hon. gentlemen 
opposite, stated thatin the interval between the present time and the 
next session of Parliament, the silk trade would become the object of 
his most serious consideration, He agreed that at present the trade 
was suffering under peculiar privations, not one of theleast of which was 
the being debarred the advantage of free labour, 


After afew words from Mr, Lirrteron and Mr. Davenport, the 
motion of Mr. Wallace was agreed to. 

The New South Wales’ acts bill passel throngh a committee, and 
the report was ordered to be received ou Monday. 


Law Licport. 
COURT GF COMMON PLEAS, FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 1822. 


IN RE ISAACKSON, CLARKE, AND BROOKS, 


Mr. Sergeant VaucHan moved fora ruleto show cause why the 
names of Isanckson and Ciarke, two attornies of this Court, should not 
be struck off the rolls, and why a person named Brooks should not be 
attached, forcontempt of Conrt, for having acted as an attorney of that 
Court, without having been admitted. Thelearned Sergeant grounded 
his application for a rule upona long affidavit, which detailed the pro- 
ceedings of a trial that teok place in this Court on the 12thinstant. It 
appeared that a pnblican,residing ia Bow-street, brought an action against 
Brooks,to recover a sum of money which had been deposited in his hands 
as the attorney to the publican, The latter, it was stated, had intrust- 
ed Brooks to bring an action for the recovery of a sum of money, which 
sum was recovered, and paid into his hands, and to get it out of them 
the publican brought his action. Brooks pleaded in defence to that 
action, that he was not an attorney, and that he was but the clerk to Mr, 
Tsaackson, in which capacity he had received the money, and paid it 
into the bands of his master, Mr. Isaackson,and that therefore he was not 
liable, In answer to this defeuce,evidence was called for the purpose of pro. 
ving that Brooks had for years acted and done business as an attorney, 
in Broad-court, Longacre, where is name alone appeared upon the door, 
and where vo person but himself was ever seen acting, and that he was 
the only person known by the witnesses there for years, and always 
known as anattoruey. In reply to this case Isaackson was called for 
Brooks, and heswore most positively that the offices in Broad-court were 
carried on by him, and that Brooks was only his managing \clerk, 
Some evidence was produced to prove that Brooks had beew the manag. 
ing clerk to Clarke, the attorney moved against, until he became bank. 
rupt. A document was put in evidence which was an appointment by 
the publican of Isaackson for his attorney in the case, and purported 
to have the signature of the publican, A variety of facts came out in 
the course of the cause, however, which weakened the testimony inbe- 
halt of Brooks, who, it appeared, was the renter of the house, and was 
the petitioning creditor as weil as assignee to the estate ofhis pretended 
employer, Clarke. In fact, sufficient was shown to induce the jary 
to believe that Clarke and Isaackson were the mere names under 
which Brooks carried on business as managing clerk, and that they 
had no real share in the basiness, but merely lent their names to 
him for the purpose of enabling him to act as au attorney of that 
Court. The affidavit charged, that the document, purporting to be 
an appointment by the publican of Isaackson as his attorney, was a 
forgery. The Court, however, ordered that part of itto be struck out, 
as they had no powerto try the fact. The learned Sergeant submitted 
that a rule should be granted to show cause why the twoattornies, 
Isaack-on andClarke, shonld not appear under these circumstances to an. 
swer the interrogatories put to them, and why they should uot be strack 
off the rolls, aud, as against Brooks, why he should notbe attached for 
contempt. 

The Court, after having heard the case at great length, granted the 
rule to show cause, 
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Postscript. 


Having delayed this last Sheet till the Letters and Papers 
by the Cotpstream reached Town, we have just room to state ~ 
that we have received our regular Files to the 4th of July only, 
and as the Liverpool Ship brought us Papers to the 2nd of that 
month, we find nothing in those of the 3rd and 4th of sufficient 
interest to deserve particular notice, if we except the arrest of 
14 individuals in Ireland on a charge of high treason as mention- 
ed in the Times of July 3, and the departure of the French Am- 
bassador from Madrid, which wasin great commotion, as commu- 
nicated in the Times of July 4. If wereceive any later Papers 
than these, we shall lose no time in communicating the contents 
to our readers. 





The following is a List of the Passengers by the CoLn- 
STREAM as issued from the Bankshall: 


List of Passengers by the H. C. Extra Ship Cotpstream, Captain George 
Stephens, from London the 1st of July, and Cape of Good Hope 17th Oct. 


From London.—Mrs. H. G. Becher, Mrs. Mary Duncan, Mrs. Jane 
Cooper, Mrs. Margaret Wilson, Misses Mary Ann Cumberlege and Eliza 
Duncan, Master John Wilson, Lieutenant Colonel Udny Yule, C. B, of 
the Bengal Establishment, Lieutenant Colonel Nathaniel Cumberlege, 
ditto, Major George Becher, ditto, and Captain John Duncan, ditto; 
Mr. M. J. Tierney, Writer, of the Bengal Establishment; Mr. Edward 
Penton Thompson, Writer, of the Madras Establishment ; Messrs. Wil- 
liam Dent Asperne, and George McRetchie, Free Merchants ; 230 Ho- 
nerable Company's Recruits, 13 Women,3 Children. 

The Honoreble Company’s Ship Generat Hewitt, sailed from 
Table Bay the 13th of October, Captain Pearson left at the Cape, sick. 
The Davin Scotr left the False Bay onthe Ist or 2d of October. 
The Princess CHatotre or Wares, for Calentta, was to sail from 
Table Bay on the 20th of October. His Majesty’s Ship Leanner had 
arrived in False Bay. At Sea, onthe 8th of November, in lat. 36° S. 
and long. 79° E.—spoke the Princess Cuartorre fiom Liverpool the 
25th of July, for Calteutta. 


Passengers per WELLINGTON, from Batavia to Caleutia.—Mrs. Fra- 
ser, D. A. Fraser, Esq. W. Thompson, F-q. S. Wilson, Esq. T. Anderson, 
Esq. Mr. C. R. Reid, from Sincapore, Mr. Thompson, of the Country 
Service, from Malacca, Mr. Younge, ditto, from Penang. 


Passengers per Lavy Fiona, from Mauritius to Calcutta. —Madme. 
L’Coie, Lafond, and Saivat, and Infant Child ; Madssle. L’Core, died 
at Sea on the 14th of November, Monsr. Salvat, Capt. Vansandau, N. I. 


Essays. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 








Sir 
, When will the amiable Caro favour as with the first of 
his promised Essays? They will refresh like cooling streams 
after a burning Desert. 
December 14, 1822. —_—- 
, NOTE. 
We received the First on Saturday, but cannot posstbly promise a 


fixed and regular appearance to any particular subject, while our space 
is iu such demand, It shall appear however, soon.— Ep. 


LALIUS. 





Reply to Fabius, 


‘o the Editor of the Journal. 





Sir, 


Fantivs,in the But of this day, says,—* The Journatist has 
been charged with having represented himself in 1818, as the 
friend of the late Mr. Burckhardt, and as honoured and respected 
by him, to the day of his death, while at the same time the Jour- 
waLlist knew, that Mr. Burckhardt had ceased torespect him. 
Will Cincinnatus declare in the next JourNAt that on his honor, 
the JounNALIST is NOT GUILTY of this charge?’ 


To this I answer on my honour Ihave seen xo proof that 
the JouRNALISsT Is GUILTY of the charge, and that until I do so I 
shall continue to believe bin INNOCENT. 


Dee. 14, 1822. CINCINNATUS, 


_ 
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Potice. 


The length of the Debate, which could not be broken inte portions, 
obliges us to omit « number of our Correspondents’ Letters for a day ; but 
we shalido our best to yive them speedy insertion: and that Fapius 
and ethers of the BULL mey not think themselves avholly neglected, or 
dread sinking into utter Jorvetfulness and: eo ntempt, we will do our best 
to give them the Letters relating to Uieir pr oductions with as little delay 





as possible. —- 
Editers. 
QO! what a falling «ff was there!!!” 
To the Ediior of the Journal. 
Sir, 


We all know with what feelings the letters of certain per- 
sonsin the Butt have been read—my business, however, is not 
wilh them, but with their accomplice—the good Editor of 
thy Burt,—to whom T take leave to say, that he, the very Hope and 
Champion of the Verum atque Decens, must not weakly solace himself 
with the vain expectation that he can escape the shame and 
disgrace of the offence, which he and his Correspondents have com- 
mitted agaicst every thing decent and decorous, an offence which 
the goo! Editor can never expiate—Leot him, however, .o shew 
that he is not an incorrigible evil-edoer, repent bim cf the past, 
and béware how he sins against decency for the future. This is 
a very gentle hint; bus, ifinwaidiy digested, it may do the Edi- 
tor good ; and, to assist its salutary operation, IT assore him, in 
all sincerity, it comes from no enemy to him, thongh from one 
who is noadmirer of the cavse in which he has beeu so, foolish 
as to embark—one, indecd, whosees with regret exemplified in 
the instance of the good Editor, the truth of that too true adage 
** Nemo mortalium ommbus horis sapit.”’ 


Some are so malicious as to say that the worthy Editor is af 
ter all nothing but a “suckling J ditor,” or at least, an Editor in 
leading strings—Very far be it from me to say that this is trae; 
but, if it be so, I can tell him that for his own credit, “he had 
better be a dog aud bay the moon than sucn an Editor,” 


Tam told, indeéd, that the Editor discourses loftily of free 
aAGeNncy! Be it so—sti'l, I say, shame, foul shame on the free 
Agent who could act as he has done. 


December 14, 1822. TOBIAS SHANDY. 
= dipping Arrivals. 


CALCUTTA. 


Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders 


‘ ‘ta From Whence Left 
Dec. 14 Lady Flora British G. Vine 


Mauritius Sept. 21 








14 Coldstream British Stephens London July 16 
15 Wellington British G. Maxwell Batavia’ Oct. 27 
SbHipping Departures. 
CALCUTTA, 

Date Names of Vessels Fiags Commanders Destination 
Dec. 14 Ceres British H B.Pridham Madras 

14 George Amen. 8S. Endicott Salem 

Birth. 


On the 14th instant, the Lady of the Honorable Cuares R. 
Linpsay, of a Daughter. 
Deaths. 


On the 15th instant, Davin Turnsur1, Esq. of Miizapore, aged 
54 years. 


At Sea, on board the Lapy Frora, Captain G. Vive, ftom the Isle of 
France, on the 14th of NovemLer, of aconsumptive complaint, contract. 
ed during au nuremitting attentica to her Sister, who died of the same 
disease some time back at the Mauritius, Miss inma Lecora, ap «miable 
and beantiful young Lady, aged 20 years. The afflicted Mother, who 
has lost by this most eruel disorder in the short space of a year, two 
Daughters just blooming into life, had emvaiked with her, in the vain 
hope that the voyage to Calcutta mighi arrest the fatal progress of the 
disease. 
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